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Work ! 


T THE CLOSE of the session of the turbulent mob 
at St. Louis, assembled under the guise of a 
Democratic National Convention, it looked as if Presi- 
‘dent Roosevelt might take to the woods, or go to bed 
and sleep with an easy heart and conscience, assured of 
the fact that his plurality next November would rival 
the extraordinary figures of McKinley’s famous vic- 
tories. But it will be a great mistake if Republican 
leaders permit themselves to be lulled into apathy by 
the perfect sense of security that now surrounds them. 
Judge Parker’s prompt and peremptory demand that 
he be recognized as a gold Democrat by the conven- 
tion, or that the convention choose some other candi- 
date, was not so much a display of courage as of good 
judgment and common sense, for it were better for 
him not to run at all than to run as a candidate of a 
party whose platform distinctly ignored the only issue 
on which its candidate had the slightest chance of suc- 
cess in New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Indiana, 
Maryland, or any of the other so-called *‘ doubtful ”’ 
States. 

The populists on the platform committee were able 
to reject Senator Hill’s gold plank, for which he 
fought as faithfully and resolutely as any man could 
fight, and they were able to do this by a vote of more 
than 2 to 1, namely, 35 to 15 ; but the votes that were 
responsible for this folly came from States that are 
either hopelessly Republican in the North or hopelessly 
Democratic in the South. The doubtful States were 
but slightly represented. This fact must be borne in 
mind, because it is the hope, and the only hope, of the 
Democracy. 

The absolute ruin and destruction wrought by the 
free-trade, free-silver freak of Nebraska are hardly re- 
pairable at this election, but Judge Parker’s attitude 
reveals the animating purpose of his campaign, and 
that is to rally to Parker’s side the gold Democrats 
who flocked to the McKinley standard. It is hardly 
possible that this can be done in the three remaining 
months of the campaign, but the effort is to be made, 
and Republicans should bear in mind that behind this 
effort stand some of the strongest, most dangerous, 
and skillful political managers and manipulators that 
the Democratic party has produced. Judge Parker 
himself, when he was the political boss of his home 
county (Ulster), and when he was chairman of the 
Democratic executive committee of his State, was 
conceded to be as clever a politician as New York has 
ever had. Closely associated with him are Senator 
Hill—Tilden’s ablest and aptest pupil—ex-Lieutenant- 
Governor Sheehan, and ex-Senator Edward Murphy, 
Jr., with August Belmont’s resources and powerful 
traction, gas, and other corporation interests ready 
to give them all the financial support they need, if they 
will only demonstrate that there is the slightest chance 
of Parker’s election. 

The Democratic hope obviously centres on New 
York, for, without it, the desperate chances of Demo- 
cratic success disappear. It behooves the Republicans 
of New York State, therefore, to get together and 
get to work. Let them not be lulled into indifference 
by an abiding sense of success. Let them remember 
what the late Roswell P. Flower did with a still hunt 
and a full pocket-book. That isthe sort of dangerous 
game that will be played in New York State this fall, 
and by the same resourceful, sleepless, patient, and 
tireless workers under the leadership of Senator Hill, 
who accomplished the task for Flower in 1891, and 
who did the same thing for Hill himself in 1888, when 
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Harrison carried New York for the presidency, but 
Hill won the governorship. 

It is fortunate that an able, honest, and experi- 
enced political leader is at the head of the Republican 
State Committee. Governor Odell’s hands should be 
upheld by every friend of the President and by every 
believer in the perpetuation of Republican principles. 
There should be unanimity, wisdom, and discretion in 
che selection of a candidate for the governorship, upon 
the choice of which very much depends. The ablest 
speakers should take the stump early and thoroughly 
canvass the State. In this matter the Republican 
party is far better equipped than its opponent. No 
abler public speakers and debaters can be found than 
ex-Secretary Root, ex-Governor Black, ex-Senator 
Warner Miller, ex-Lieutenant-Governor Woodruff, and 
a host of others, including Governor Odell himself. 

The Democracy of this State in the rural districts 
will be united for Parker. In Albany, Rensselaer, and 
Clinton counties, where Democratic factions have 
fought each other so fiercely that they have surren- 
dered entirely to Republican control, the leaders are 
all for Parker and will rally as one man under his ban- 
ner and vie with each other to show what they can do. 
Tammany Hall usually falls in line when the battle is 
on. This is a time when every Republican in the 
State should feel under profoundest obligations to put 
aside personal feeling, to crush out the first evidences 
of factional division, and to join hands at once for the 
purpose of giving New York to Roosevelt by an old- 
fashioned, unquestioned, and unquestionable Republic- 
an plurality. It is a time to organize, to work, and 
to win, 

» 


Honesty at the Head. 


"THE CONVICTION of Machen, Lorenz, and the others 

indicted in Washington for conspiracy to defraud 
the government through the manipulation of contracts 
in the postal department, in spite of the acquittal of 
Tyner and Barrett, brings up two facts which may 
chance to be overlooked. One of these is that the 
heads of the government are always honest. The 
other is that the heads of the present government are 
not only honest, but are determined that dishonesty, 
when it occurs among any of their subordinates, or 
those subordinates’ agents, must be punished to the full 
extent of the law. 

These were the first of the cases made up by the 
government. The result in them will be followed by 
a like outcome in at least several others in which the 
evidence already points to conviction. The Roosevelt 
administration is not only upright itself, but it is de- 
termined to enforce that kind of conduct among all 
its official servants, and to bring swift and severe 
punishment on all of them who depart from that 
standard. President Roosevelt congratulated Post- 
master-General Payne on the complete success of his 
work incleansing his department of all taint of crook- 


edness. The President himself deserves even greater 
praise. He was the soul of the investigation and the 
prosecution. Not asingle oneof his predecessors from 


Washington onward had a higher sense of official honor 
and integrity than is possessed by the present head of 
the government, or was more intelligent in detecting 
and resolute in punishing wrongdoers. This is a trait 
in President Roosevelt’s character to which Democrats 
as well as Republicans will bear witness. 

It is only fair to say in behalf of a large number of 
Congressmen whose namesappeared in the much-talked- 
of report of postal shortcomings, that the great ma- 
jority of them have not been discredited by the facts 
disclosed. The circumstance that the names of very 
honorable, high-minded men are included in this re- 
port led to severe criticism of those who were re- 
sponsible for giving out an intimation of wrongdoing 
on their part. It is ho crime for a member of Con- 
gress, or a leader in his party outside of Congress, to 
ask a favor for a constituent, whether it takes the 
form of a request for increased pay, for a larger rental 
for property leased to the government, or for favor- 
able consideration in any other way. Such requests 
have been the natural outgrowth of our method of gov- 
ernment. 

The duty of selecting postmasters throughout the 
country, comprising a vast army, approximating one 
hundred thousand men, devolves upon the Post-office 
Department. It is obviously impossible for the Post- 
master-General or his assistants to have personal knowl- 
edge of the qualifications of those who are capable of 
filling these innumerable post-offices, especially the 
smaller ones, in remote localities. As a result, the 
Congressman from a district where a vacancy has 
existed has been asked to designate a competent per- 
son whom, from personal knowledge, he could recom- 
mend to fill the place. Gradually this system has de- 
veloped to such an extent that Congressmen, whenever 
a vacancy has been caused or has been anticipated, 
have promptly recommended some one to fill it, and 
this recommendation has been equivalent to an ap- 
pointment, if the Congressman has been of the same 
political party as the administration. 

Naturally, this system has developed in all di- 
rections, so that more than three-fourths of the time 
of a Congressman is required to perform the messenger 
services of his constituents. He must look after the 
post-offices in his district, must satisfy pension claim- 
ants and the office-seekers, and do all this in addition 
to attending the sessions of Congress, the meetings of 
his committees, and all the routine duties of his office. 
A Congressman who would not respond to a request 
from a constituent for a favor would risk his popu- 
larity and possibly his re-election. Nine-tenths of the 
charges developed in connection with the postal inves- 
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tigation sprang from this condition of things, and it is 
utterly unfair and unjust that, because of a system 
which has been bred out of our political conditions, a 
large number of conscientious and unquestionably hon- 
est members of Congress have been included in the 
same class as a few unscrupulous and unpardonable 
** grafters,’’ if we may use that newly-coined and ex- 
pressive term. 

It is still more unfortunate that the public, always 
willing to go too far in the condemnation of its serv- 
ants, has failed to discriminate between the just and 
the unjust, and, under the malign influence of sensa- 
tional papers, has placed both in the same detestable 
class. The cause of good government has been harmed 
and not helped by this unfortunate condition of affairs, 
and those who are responsible for it deserve the criti- 
cism and the censure they have received from thought- 
ful men in their party... However, the American peo- 
ple have a right to congratulate themselves on the 
fact that they havea President and a President’s official 
family who are determined not only that no guilty man 
in the government service. shall escape, but also that 
the standard in the service shall be so high that the 
average of guilt shall be reduced to its lowest terms. 
in an unusually direct and emphatic degree at this mo- 
ment, honest and resolute men are on guard in the 
American government. 

* ~ 


The Plain Truth. 


‘THE LATEST demand of the union labelers appears 

in the form of a circular letter addressed to all pub- 
lishers and engravers and printers of music, requesting 
them to put the union label on all music and all musical 
advertising matter. If this request is not complied 
with an attempt will be made by the union musicians 
to enforce the demand, by instructing all union bands 
and orchestras to refuse, after a given time, to play any 
music which does not bear the union label. Nothing 
is said about compelling people to listen to union-label 
music and musicians. Supposing these should refuse, 
what then? Where is the end of this? If the com- 
poser and the publisher must tag their music with a 
union tag, why not extend the same requirement to 
the poet and his poetry, the romance and the romancist ? 
There is always the fearful possibility that the lyric at 
least may be set to music, and on the principle that no 
guilty non-unionist should be allowed to escape, our 
future Tennysons and Barry Cornwalls, as well as all 
the Beethovens and Wagners who may yet dare to live 
in a unionized universe, should be compelled to join the 
amalgamated society of tuneful teetotalers or get off 
the earth. 


a. 


|? IS gratifying to have the opinion of a man whose 

views have the dignity and weight of a judge of 
our United States Supreme Court in favor of the con- 
tention that our treatment of the Chinese under the 
exclusion law has been harsh and unjust, and that our 
course in this matter is certain to react on us injuri- 
ously in the future. These were the views, in effect, 
expressed by Justice Brewer in dissenting from a de- 
cision rendered in the case of thirty-one Chinamen re- 
cently sentenced to deportation by United States in- 
spectors. A- majority of the Supreme Court upheld 
the inspectors, but Judges Peckham and Brewer dis- 
sented, the latter characterizing the proceedings of 
the inspectors as a star-chamber process, and saying 
that a Chinaman claiming to be a citizen of the United 
States is entitled to as much protection as an Anglo-Sax- 
on who makes that claim. Justice Brewer said, further- 
more, that he did not consider it strange that China 
had denounced the exclusion treaty, and that with the 
growing importance of China that country could be 
counted upon to show increasing resentment against 
this country. Having sown the wind, he predicted 
that the United States would reap the whirlwind. And 
so it will. 


a 


THE ESTEEM in which the Young Men’s Christian 

Association is held by men of large affairs is evi- 
denced by the recent order of Secretary Taft, direct- 
ing commanding officers in the United States, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines to facilitate the work of the 
association at their various posts by providing quarters 
in which it may conveniently be carried on, and ex- 
pressly authorizing the use cf post-exchange buildings 
for the purpose. Secretary Moody had given hearty 
indorsement to this work in behalf of the young men 
in the naval service, thus bringing both branches of 
the War Department into co-operation with the associ- 
ation. Repeatedly within the past few years have the 
highest naval officials heartily approved and com- 
mended this work. A few months ago, at the annual 
meeting of an auxiliary society in Brooklyn, Rear- 
Admiral Taylor, who was present as the representative 
ef the Navy Department, spoke with enthusiasm of the 
benefits of the work to the enlisted men of the navy. 
‘The workings of this new idea,’’ he said, ‘‘ have 
proved it to be of marvelous value to the tone, the 
morale, and the morality of the men. This great en- 
terprise of keeping naval seamen in the right path 
is no longer an experiment; it has been tested most 
thoroughly ; its defects have been corrected ; its good 
points have been confirmed ; its success has been fully 
demonstrated.’’ And what is true of the association 
in its service in the army and navy is true of its work 
among the railroad men of the country and in great 
branches of industry. It has the support and indorse- 
ment here of the leaders of industry, the solid business 
men of the country, who recognize in the association a 
powerful factor in the promotion of the well-being of 
workingmen from every point of view. 
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HE NEW PORTRAIT we give herewith of Secre- 

tary Taft has its special interest in the fact that 
it illustrates, in a 
way, the genial dis- 
position of this most 
popular official. It is 
wholly within the 
bounds of truth and 
moderation to say that 
no American citizen 
prominent in Ameri- 
can public life to-day 
is more highly or gen- 
erally esteemed than 
William H. Taft. 
From the timethat he 
was graduated at Yale 
in 1878, second in his 
class and its saluta- 
torian and class ora- 
tor, up to the present 
day his career has 
been steadily upward 
and his record in 
every public office he 
has filled brilliant and 
successful. Asa 
member of the judiciary in his native State, as a judge 
of one of our highest Federal courts for eight years, 
as a president of the Philippine commission and the 
first civil Governor of the islands, he has carried into 
every sphere of duty a breadth of view, a clarity of 
judgment, a purity of motive, a nobleness of aim, that 
have won for him the deep and abiding confidence and 
the heartiest personal regard of all with whom he has 
had todo. Thespirit and temper characterizing all of 
Secretary Taft’s public utterances, and also his atti- 
tude on the question of our Philippine policy, are shown 
to good effect in a recent address, in which he took 
sharp issue with a large number of eminent men 
who signed a petition requesting the political par- 
ties in the coming campaign to declare definitely in 
favor of Philippine independence. Secretary Taft ex- 
pressed himself as emphatically favorable to inde- 
pendence for the Filipinos when they are prepared for 
self-government, but he maintained that it would be un- 
wise and harmful to a high degree for the American 
government to commit itself to that policy at the pres- 
ent time. 


OUR GENIAL SECRETARY OF WAR. 
One of the most popular of living Ameri- 
. E,W: 


cans. right. 


- 

FATHER JOHN, of Kronstadt, who has prophesied 

that the war against Japan will continue for 
twenty-five years, is really the Rev. John Sergieff, one 
of the priests of St. Andrew’s Cathedral in the famous 
fortress city. After the Czar, he is and has been for 
years the greatest man in Russia, by virtue of his 
piety and reputed power of healing. People of the 
highest rank, as well as the poorest peasants, go to him 
for help. He was summoned to the death-bed of the 
Emperor Alexander, and when the present Czar was 
stricken with typhoid in Livadia, public opinion neces- 
sitated that the imperial doctors should be re-enforced 
by Father John’s healing touch. Despite all barriers 
a strong personality will make itself felt. 


[t WAS SOME three years ago that Justice Brewer, 
of the United States Supreme Court, surprised his 
friends by marrying 








a young lady of 
Washington, the 
judge being at that 
time sixty - four 
years of age, and, 
as it was supposed, 
confirmed in his 
bachelorhood. 
Judge Brown, a col- 
league of Judge 
Brewer’s on the 
Federal bench, has 
given the public an- 
other surprise of 
like nature in his 
marriage, not long 
ago, to Miss Jose- 
phine B. Tyler, of 
Washington. The 
ceremony was per- 














formed by Bishop 
Scarborough, at 
Crosswicks, a little 
village near Tren- 
ton, N. J. At the 
special request of Judge Brown, news of the marriage 
was kept from the public and only two witnesses were 
present at the ceremony, sisters of the bride. But 
when the couple arrived at Atlantic City a few hours 
later, the secret had been discovered and telegrams of 
congratulation began to pour in, among them being 
one from President Roosevelt. Judge Brown was a 
widower, his wife having died three or four years ago. 
He was sixty-eight years old last March, and has been 
on the Supreme bench since 1891. He was threatened 
recently with total blindness, but he underwent an 
operation which restored his sight. Mrs. Brown, who 
's much younger than her husband, is a cousin of Judge 
Brown’s first wife, and was a frequent guest at his 
home in Washington. Neither has any children. In 
discussing his future plans, Justice Brown said that he 
would retire from the bench two years hence. 


JUDGE HENRY B. BROWN, 
O! the United States Supreme Court, re- 
cently married, to the surprise of 
his friends. — Ciinedinst. 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 


THE DETERMINATION of the Emperor of Japan to 
hand over his private treasure to the war funds 
recalls the old crusading days, when rich and poor sold 
their goods to furnish the wherewithal for the fitting out 
of armies to fight no more terrible a foe than that with 
which Japan is engaged. What a difference between 
China and Japan! When troubles threatened the former 
country the Dowager Empress had a pit dug and in 
it concealed the twelve millions of which she stood pos- 
sessed. The Japanese of all classes appear willing to 
sacrifice life and fortune for their country. 
WE TAKE special pleasure in presenting to our 
readers the latest and best photograph of Helen 
Keller, the young wo- 
man who, though de- 
prived from her in- 
fancy of sight, speech, 
and hearing, has 
achieved a world-wide 
fame because of her 
many accomplish- 
ments. So marvelous, 
indeed, have been the 
triumphs she has 
achieved against such 
terrible odds that Miss 
Keller is justly ranked 
to-day as one of the 
most wonderful person- 
ages that modern times 
have produced. In 
spite of the cruel bar- 
riers upon her senses, 
she has been gradu- 
ated with honor at 
Radcliffe College, and 
received the degree of 
bachelor of arts at 
the recent commencement. She has also déveloped 
rare gifts as a musician, a writer, and a student of 
languages. Recently Miss Keller has given to the 
world her autobiography under the title, ‘* The Story of 
My Life,’’ a book which one competent critic has pro- 
nounced the ‘‘most interesting human document ”’ 
ever written. A valuable feature of this volume are 
the letters written to Miss Keller by Edward Everett 
Hale, Joseph Jefferson, Phillips Brooks, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and many other distinguished men and women 
at home and abroad who have been numbered among 
her personal friends. Miss Keller is a native of Ala- 
bama, where she was born in 1880, but her home for 
the greater part of her life has been in the vicinity of 
Boston. Our photograph presents her in a different 
light from the portraits with which the public has been 
made familiar, showing her to be what she truly is, a 
beautiful young woman. 

















HELEN ADAMS KELLER, 


Who has just received the degree of 
bachelor of arts from Radcliffe. 
hitman. 


OMMANDER R. T. ST. JOHN, of the Iowa Grand 
Army of the Republic, and a resident of Rice- 
ville, in that State, is 
the youngest veteran 
who ever held that 
place of honor in the 
West. Mr. St. John 
was one of the young- 
est men to enter the 
Union army, having 
enlisted when but a 
mere lad. He was at 
first enrolled with the 
Twenty-seventh Iowa 
from Mitchell County, 
Ia., but was prevented, 
on account of his ex- 
treme youth, from go- 
ing to the front. He 
then enlisted in Com- 
pany A, Seventh Illi- 
nois Cavalry, which 
was at the front, and 
thenceforth he served 
as a brave young pri- 
vate until mustered out 
at the close of the 
war. He has always been a tireless Grand Army 
worker, being a charter member of the Frank A. 
Brush Post, No. 77, at Osage, Ia. He was one of the 
first commanders of that post, and during his nine 
years’ service as commander he mustered in the 
greater number of its members and built up one of 
the best posts in Iowa. He was chief-of-staff under 
Past Commander Lindt, of the National Grand Army 
of the Republic. Mr. St. John has been for five terms 
sheriff of Mitchell County, has been president of the 
State Sheriffs’ Association of Iowa, has served with 
credit in the Legislature, and is now a prominent and 
useful member of the State Agricultural Society. 

















—————— 


MR. R. T. ST. JOHN, 


The youngest man ever elected a 
G. A. R. commander in the 
West.— Douglas. 


FEw, IF ANY, departments of human activity have 

so many real prizes to offer to capable, energetic, 
and resourceful men as the railroad business.  In- 
stances of men who have climbed up from the humblest 
to the highest places in the railroad service are fre- 
quently recorded. One of the latest is that of Mr. 
H. J. Horn, recently chosen general manager of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. He entered the service of 
that corporation as a draughtsman fifteen years ago, 
receiving sixty dollars a month pay. His ability was 
soon recognized and rapid promotion followed. 
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Not THE least among the distinctions enjoyed by 

Lady Constance Knox, whose recent début in 
London society has 
been the occasion of 
much admiring com- 
ment, is the fact that 
the fair débutante is 
a lineal descendant of 
the brave and sturdy 
old Calvinist, John 
Knox. Lady Knox is 
the eldest daughter . 
of Lord Ranfurly, 
who was formerly an 
official representa- 
tive of Great Brit- 
ain in New Zealand, 
and was very popular 
there. Lady Ranfur- 
ly is the only daugh- 
ter of the seventh 
Lord Charlemont, and 
though next year she 
and her husband will 
celebrate their “sil- 
ver wedding,’’ she is 
still quite young look- 
ing. She has transmitted her exceptional beauty to her 
two daughters, of whom the present débutante, Lady 
Constance, has inherited from her father a love of 
natural history. 





LADY CONSTANCE KNOX, 
Who has just 
society.— London Sketch. 


“come out”’ in London 


a 


HOUSANDS OF Americans will be interested to 
learn of the continued health and activity of Lord 
Avebury (Sir John Lubbock), whose delightful books on 
ant life and other nature topics are almost as widely 
read in this country as in England. Lord Avebury re- 
cently celebrated his seventieth birthday, and the occa- 
sion brought to the venerable author many hearty con- 
gratulations from all classes of people. The world, 
and England in particular, owes much to Lord Ave- 
bury. He stands for many good things. It was he 
who invented bank holidays and inaugurated early 
closing. In a financial age he is an authority on finance ; 
in a scientific age, one of the most popular writers on 
scientific subjects ; in an age of political and social re- 
form, the author of some of the most popular measures ; 
in an age that calls itself educational, an efficient 
promoter, and everywhere an acceptable advocate of 
education ; an officer or member of half the learned so- 
cieties of Europe. His books of essays and addresses 
such as those on “‘ The Pleasures of Life ’’ have sold 
by hundreds of thousands. These works are the fruit 
largely of ceremonial occasions on the openings of free 
libraries, or of scientific and educational institutions, 
whereat he has very naturally been much in request, 
so that one need not quarrel with the proportion of 
edifying platitude or orthodox quotation proper to 
such occasions. His more valuable literary work has 
dealt with anthropological and entomological subjects. 
Lord Avebury began life in the banking firm of which 
his father, then a partner, was subsequently head. He 
has been married twice and has ten children, his eldest 
son being a partner in his father’s bank. 
_ 
HE MISSIONARY who ventures into the wilds of 
Alaska and other regions of the far North shares 
with the trapper, 





the miner, and the 
explorer the perils 
and hardships _inci- 
dent to life in those 
remote and desolate 
corners of the earth. 
But it is not often 
that these hardy 
pioneers are called 
upon to undergo 
such a trying ex- 
perience as_ befell 
the Right Reverend 
Peter Rowe, Epis- 
copal Bishop of 
Alaska, in a tour of 
visitation last 
March. The bishop 
was one of a party of 
three men, includ- 














ing a mail-carrier. 
The snow was very 
deep, making the 
trip specially diffi- 
cult and _ perilous. 
The three men wandered from the trail one day and 
missed another mail-carrier inbound, whom they expect- 
ed to meet with provisions. This mishap left them with- 
out food except the game which they were able to kill. 
For three days the party subsisted on wild rabbits. 
The entire route covered on this visitation, from Fair- 
banks to Valdez, was five hundred miles through an un- 
peopled and untraveled region. The trail had to be 
broken all the way. The temperature for the greater 
part of the time was seventy degrees below zero. The 
bishop froze his face and hands severely. Indians were 
found nearly starving, and the party shared its food 
with them. Before Valdez was reached the food sup- 
ply for the dogs was so short that three of the animals 
were shot to end their sufferings. In crossing the 
Coast Range a blizzard was encountered which for a 
time threatened death to all. 


BISHOP PETER ROWE, 
Who was lost in Alaska for three days and 
lived on wild rabbits. — Courtesy 
of ** Spirit of Missions.” 
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WAR CORRESPONDENTS WHO, FOR MONTHS, WERE DETAINED IN NEWCHWANG, MANCHURIA, BY THE RUSSIANS 
Left to right: Charles Morris-Newman, London Daily Mail; Lewis G. Etzel, London Daily Telegraph (recently killed by Chinese pirates) ; Francis McCullagh, New York //eradd (Paris) ; Edwin H. Clough, Hearst 
newspapers ; Frederick McCormick, Reuter’s Telegram Company; W. Greener, London Zimes.— Photographed by our special artist. 














GENERAL OKU'S TROOPS, WITH MAGNIFICENT BRAVERY, STORMING THE FIERCELY-DEFENDED RUSSIAN INTRENCHMENTS, AT KIN-CHAU, MANCHURIA. 


EXCITEMENT AND FURY OF WAR IN THE FAR EAST. 
KIN-CHAU FIERCELY STORMED BY THE JAPANESE, AND DREADED CORRESPONDENTS DETAINED AT NEWCHWANG. 
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THE “ NORGE” AT CHRISTIANSAND, NORWAY, THE LAST HARBOR FROM WHICH SHE SAILED. 


VIEW OF THE AFTER-DECK OF THE “ NORGE” SHOWING IMMIGRANTS READY FOR THE VOYAGE. 
ILL-FATED IMMIGRANT STEAMER « NORGE,’’ WRECKED 


300 MILES WEST OF SCOTLAND WITH A LOSS OF 600 LIVES. 
Photographs by Oscar Blomberg. 


OPENING 8,000,000 ACRES OF PUBLIC LAND TO SETTLEMENT. 


HOMESTEADERS BESIEGING THE GOVERNMENT OFFICE AT 0’NEILL, NEB., IN ORDER TO REGISTER THEIR APPLICATIONS FOR FARMS ON THE NEWLY OPENED TRACT IN THE WESTERN SECTION 
OF THE STATE.—Halidoren & Barnett. 
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INAUGURATION OF PORTO RICO’S NEW CHIEF EXECUTIVE. 


GOVERNOR BEEKMAN WINTHROP REVIEWING THE INAUGURAL PROCESSION AT SAN JUAN ON JULY 4TH.—Moscioni. 
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™, How England Treats Japs and Russians 


By Gilson Willets, Special Correspondent for Leslie’s Weekly 


LONDON, June 8th, 1904. 


N THE steamer bound 
for England were three 
Japanese merchants. They 
were the loneliest passen- 
gers aboard, for neither 
Americans nor Englishmen 
nor Germans spoke to them. 
While all the other voyagers 
got together in groups in 
customary steamer fashion, 
the Japs were obliged to be 
content with their own so- 
ciety. Among the New 
Yorkers on board was Cap- 
tain Mahan, the distinguish- 
ed American naval expert. 
One day I was sitting with 
the captain on the sun-deck, 
when the lonely yellow men 
passed by. I called the cap- 
tain’s attention to the fact 
that no one consorted with 
the Japs, and asked if he could give a reason why. 
‘It’s simple,’’ said he. ‘‘ Japanese ways are not our 
ways, nor do their customs resemble ours. They will 
remain Orientals forever, despite the so-called civiliz- 
ing process in their country. Europeans and Ameri- 
cans—the white races and Christian nationalities 
come naturally together and enjoy themselves in com- 
mon. But with the yellow man-—the heathen—we 
have nothing in common.’’ 

**But then,’’ I protested, ‘‘if the Japs and Eng- 
lishmen can’t affiliate on an ordinary steamer, where 
life is surely more cosmopolitan than ashore, what on 
earth is the meaning of the Anglo-Japanese alliance ?”’ 

**Trade,’’ said the captain ; “‘ only that and nothing 
more.”’ 

Just before disembarking at Plymouth I intro- 
duced myself to the lone subjects of tho Mikado. They 
talked freely of the war, and more freely of the tradi- 
tional hatred of their countrymen toward the Russians. 
I stepped foot into England in the expectation of find- 
ing that the pro-Japanese feeling ai: z the British 
people had grown to such a degree | at a stranger 
would not dare even to ask a shopkeeper for a Russian 
cigarette. The first paragraph that met my eye ina 
London newspaper, however, told how the King had 
just held the second ‘‘court’’ of the season, how he 
had invited the Russian ambassador to sup privately 
with the royal family in the Chinese room, after the 
court, and how the representative of Japan had in 
consequence left Buckingham palace in a “‘ jealous 
huff.’’ Certainly this did not look thoroughly pro- 
Japanese. But 1 simply attributed it to the whim of 
a monarch, who might have preferred a jolly Russian, 
for the time being, to a moping Oriental. Afterward 
I was told that the King would probably square the 
matter when the last court of the season would be held, 
and when his Majesty would invite the Japanese minis- 
ter tosup in the Chinese room, leaving the Russian, 
ambassador in the hands of the court chamberlain. 
No end of trouble and embarrassment, indeed, has 
been caused by the difference in rank of the repre- 
sentatives in London of the two Powers now at war; 
Russia’s representative being an ambassador, and 
Japan’s only a minister. Atall functions the Russian 
diplomat naturally takes precedence, the Japanese 
diplomat being obliged to play second fiddle. ,In many 
instances the British would like to give first place to 
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the man who represents their ally, but diplomatic 
etiquette forbids. 

As soon as a great quantity of red tape could be 
unwound I secured interviews with Viscount Tadisu 
Hayashi, the Japanese minister, and with Count Benck- 
endorff, the Russian ambassador. Of course neither 
would make anything like an official statement con- 
cerning the war, but each related a story or two bear- 
ing upon the situation. ‘“‘ My wife, the viscountess,’”’ 
said the Japanese minister, ‘‘ has made a second ap- 
peal to the British people to give freely of their wealth 
for the aid of the Japanese wounded. There are spe- 
cial reasons why the English people should respond lib- 
erally to the appeal. England is our ally, and our 
people are fighting for the great cause of the ‘open 
door’ in Manchuria, a cause which will benefit England 
more than any other nation.’’ The minister then re- 
ferred to the great success of the Japanese war loan 
in London. He said that the price of issue was too 
cheap, and that subscribers who were so fortunate 
as to obtain allotments could readily find use for the 
premium which they would have had to pay had they 
bought the stock in the open market. ‘‘I mean,’’ 
concluded the minister, ‘‘that they can contribute 
to the fund which is being raised for the sick and 
wounded Japanese soldiers.’’ 

As for the Japanese loan, it is now learned that 

















SOLDIERS OF THE ENGINEER CORPS OF THE BRITISH 
ARMY AT BALLOON PRACTICE. 


nearly forty thousand applicants subscribed for the 
$25,000,000 offered in London nearly forty times over. 
None of the subscribers, however, got as much as he 
would have liked ; applicants for less than fifteen hun- 
dred dollars got nothing at all; above that limit and 
up to $25,000 applicants received $500, and so on with 
a rough process of graduation, the very large sub- 
scribers getting only two per cent. of the amount ap- 
plied for. At first glance this rush for Japanese 
bonds appears to be a sort of sentimental enthusiasm 
in favor of anally. ‘‘ But if that enthusiasm had not 
been assisted by a prospect of seven and a half per 
cent. on one’s money,”’ said an old Stock Exchange 
broker, ‘‘the proposition for a loan would have found 
a lukewarm reception, and Japan’s bonds would have 
gone a-begging. It’s all humbug to talk about British 
sentiment in this matter. It’s solely a matter of Brit- 
ish pocket-book. The whole thing is a case of profit 
for the premium hunters. And let me add that the 
majority of the bonds obtained in New York at par are 
now being offered for sale in London at a big premium. 
But what we did not get at par ourselves we are not 
anxious now to buy at an advance. This is another 
proof that sentiment had nothing to do with the trans- 
action. It was a matter of business, and we stand 
just as ready to buy Russian bonds if similar profits are 
offered. ”’ 

After leaving the modest quarters of the Japanese 
legation I drove to the palace occupied by the Rus- 
sian embassy. ‘“‘ While the American and English peo- 
ple at large are momentarily in sympathy with Japan,”’ 
said the ambassador, “‘ both nations will shortly awake 
to the incontestable superiority of the Russian over 
the Japanese people, to the unfailing superiority of the 
white race whenever opposed to the yellow race, and, 
on the other hand, to the vast inferiority of the heathen 
nation whenever opposed to the Christian nation. 
Blood is thicker than water, and the white races are of 
one blood.”’ 

I may interpolate here a few details relating to 
the “‘superiority ”’ of the Russian over the Jap, re- 
ferred to by the ambassador, as given to me by a Brit- 
ish missionary whose name I promised not to use, but 
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who spent seventeen years 
in work partly in Japan and 
partly in Russia. Said he: 
‘In music and women alone, 
if in no other respect, lies 
proof of Russian greatness 
as a nation and of Japan’s 
inferiority. Japan has no 
music or musicians worthy of 
the name, while Russia has 
produced a long list of great 
musicians and composers. 
Japan treats its women with 
contempt, and no _ nation 
that so treats its womankind 
is worthy of our respect. 
On the other hand, Russia 
has not only produced many 
women great in various fields, 
but in all the common affairs 
of life the Russian woman 
holds first place. Turn to 
Japan, and we find that the 
Japanese wife, mother, sister, is not permitted even 
to sit at table in her own household when her hus- 
band entertains his friends. The Japanese man re- 
gards himself humiliated if he is seen walking or 
standing beside a woman, and will commit hara-kiri 
rather than touch a woman’s hand in the sight of 
others. 

“* At private entertainments a husband hires geishas 
to sit at his table and represent the female members 
of his family. And these geishas, rented by their 
masters for a time to this or that man as required and 
paid for —these besashed and nameless courtesans —are, 
uf all the women of Japan, the most cultured and the 
wittiest. Among the great of the earth there is not 
a single Japanese woman. The Empress herself is 
merely the favorite of the Emperor’s nine wives and 
his thousand concubines, and she is not the mother of 
the crown prince. She secretly detests her European 
dress, and appears on public occasions only as a diplo- 
matic concession to foreign ambassadors to ‘save the 
face’ of the Japanese court. Moreover, thereare actual 
known cases in which Japanese men now in the United 
States and England got the money to live abroad by 
renting their wives for a period to a life of shame. 
In Japan this latter fact is openly admitted. Nobody 
thinks anything <f it. A convert of mine in Tokio 
bluntly told me that he had obtained funds to go to 
America by handing his wife over to a neighbor—a 
member of the Japanese Parliament—during the time 
of his contemplated absence.’’ 

To return to the Russian ambassador. He was most 
enthusiastic in his praise of General Kuropatkin, now 
in command of the forces in the East, saying that the 
great soldier’s life has abounded in hairbreadth es- 
capes from death. ‘‘Once,’’ said the ambassador, 
‘“ when disguised as a spy among the Turcomans, he 
was recognized, but managed to escape. On another 
occasion, in the Russo-Turkish War, he lay wounded 
on the battle-field all night, only preserved from being 
frozen to death by the fact of his lying under the body 
of a mortally wounded Turk. This is the man to 
whom all Russia now looks to drive the Japs into the 
sea.”’ 

One curious instance of the ludicrous attempt of 
the Japanese minister to keep out of the way of the 
Russian ambassador here has come to my knowledge. 
On June ist the world-famous Derby was run at Ep- 
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som. Some days before 
this event the Japanese 
minister hired a box as near 
as possible to the royal box. 
The next day he was in 
formed that the Russia. 
ambassador had hired the 
box adjoining his own. 
Whereupon the Japanese 
applied for another box 
far away from the one 
engaged by his enemy, yet 
in a front place consistent 
with his dignity. No such 
change could be effected, 
however, as all the front 
boxes were then taken. 
The Japanese minister 
thereupon sold his box to the 
minister from Peru, and so 
was not present at the 
Derby. The Japanese 
minister also engaged a 
house-boat for the Henley 
regatta, and all London 
asked: ‘‘ What if the 
Russian ambassador should 
happen to engage the ad- 
joining house-boat ?’’ And 
in order that Americans 
may better appreciate the 
situation it should be added 
that most of the Thames 








selves ?’’ Apprehension in 
this respect has been arous- 
ed to such a point that while 
the public meeting was be- 
ing held in Tokio at which 
solemn resolutions were 
adopted disavowing any 
racial purposes in the war, 
and declaring ‘‘ peace, jus- 
tice, humanity, and civiliza- 
tion,’’ together with the 
national security of Japan, 
were the only things for 
which the Japanese were 
striving, a similar meeting 
was being held in London 
by the Japan Society, when 
similar resolutions were 
adopted —resolutions which 
the government agents for 
the Mikado promptly hand- 
ed out to the press. 
“Words, all words,’’ 
was the comment of a 
British army officer at the 
National Liberal Club—one 
who has served in China. 
“‘The ‘yellow peril’ is 
there, and once Japan gets 
a foothold in Manchuria the 
peril will be increased a 
thousand-fold. If Japan 
wins this war no one can 








house-boats are tied up in a 
line, and very seldom is one 
taken from its moorings. 

After this preliminary gossip comes the more seri- 
ous question: Does England regret her alliance with 
Japan? If one can judge from the tone of the press, 
from the conversation in the clubs and drawing-rooms, 
it is no longer either popular or fashionable to lug the 
Japanese into any discussion. William Waldorf Astor’s 
paper, the Pall Mall Gazette, published an editorial, 
saying: ‘‘ We must not blink our eyes to the fact that 
we have heard only of the preliminary skirmishes to 
what must be a long and bloody war of exhaustion—a 
war which may draw other nations, and especially our- 
selves, into its vortex. The thing of things that Eng- 
land does not want and must not have at present is a 
war. Do the terms of our alliance with Japan compel 
us to enter into such war? Thereon hangs much of 
vital importance to the English government and to the 
English people.’”’ 

Many other papers have printed editorials in the 
same vein. Does not this look like a backing-out proc- 
ess on the part of the British? I asked this question 
of a member of Parliament, one who is also the editor 
of a magazine that has an American edition. Said he: 
‘*The government would do almost anything short of 
something dishonorable to recede from the alliance 
with Japan. It was the first case in history of an 
alliance of a white race with a yellow race, and his- 
tory will not show another such alliance. We simply 
must not be drawn into this war. The people would 
not stand for it. But what are we todo?’’ And he 
shrugged his shoulders French fashion. 

‘Two events of late have done much to make less 
pro the pro-Japanese feeling in England,’’ continued 
the same editor-member of Parliament. ‘“‘ First, the 
Russian government has issued a circular to all gov- 
ernors throughout the empire prohibiting the expulsion 
of Jews, even when their presence is discovered in 
towns and districts without the pale in which they are 
allowed to live. Second, it is announced that soon it 
will be officially stated that the Russian government 
will open wide every door in Manchuria to the trade of 
all nations. This is aclincher. Japan can no longer 
maintain that she is fighting for the open door in Man- 
churia, for the door will stand wide open already, 
Russia voluntarily inviting us to walk in and sell our 
goods. Now, as the open door, or, in other words, 
trade, was the main object of our alliance with Japan, 
why should we not at once annul that alliance, since 
its object has been attained ?’’ 

That my informant voices the opinion of the British 
people so far as the thinking classes are concerned is 
made apparent in many ways in the press; for ex- 
ample, in such newspaper bulletins as ‘‘ How Russia 
can end the war,’’ “‘Japan cannot long stand the 
financial drain,’’ ete. Certain it is that the best 
judges of the possible duration of the war are the 
financiers of London’s Wall Street, namely, Thread- 
needle Street. Through the paying-teller at the Bank 
of England I was introduced to one of the bank’s 
managers. ‘‘ This is a war of money,” he said. ‘‘It 
is not a case of physical might or of pluck, but of dol- 
lars. Russia’s might, without cash, would avail noth- 
ing. Japan’s pluck, without gold, would go for naught. 
In the days when men fought with sword or battle- 
axe, war was a cheap business. Now, however, science 
has introduced marvelous and costly life-destroying 
machines of steel; it costs thousands of dollars to 
fire a single shot from a big gun; war grows every 
day more expensive; and hence victory depends as 
much on the financial resources of a country as on its 
capacity for fighting. Those men who best under- 
stand the financial situation in Europe declare that the 
financial position of Russiais far and away better than 
that of Japan. It is the financial condition of the two 
combatants that has caused such a change of public 
opinion during the last month. I mean, in sporting 
parlance, that the betting of financiers is now all on 
Russia, and the odds against Japan. Russia has 


PAY-DAY ABOARD THE FLAG-SHIP OF THE CHANNEL SQUADRON OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 


$525,000,000 in cash in gold, in stock and instantly 
available. Japan has less than $50,000,000. From 
every viewpoint Russia’s superior financial position is 
admitted throughout the world of finance. Unfor- 
tunately, perhaps, Japan cannot convert public sym- 
pathy into cash.”’ 

Meantime the Japanese in London are turning 
every stone, putting forth every desperate effort, to 
influence the British press, and through it the Brit- 
ish people. This I know beyond a shadow of doubt, 
by personal investigation. I had been informed, be- 
fore coming here, that such was the case, and this 
was one of the important points I wished to make sure 
of, in order to show exactly how the Japanese them- 
selves, and not “‘ public opinion,’’ are moulding public 
sympathy. There are at least a score of agents from 
Tokio at work in London, ostensibly in private pur- 
suits. These men are in reality in government em- 
ploy, and their business here is fully known to the 
Japan Society of London, which helps to provide them 
with funds. Their methods are as followsj: First, to 
play what we Americans call the ‘‘ baby act,’’ by de- 
claring that Japan is fighting for her life, and holding 
up Russia as a brutal force that menaces Japan’s very 
existence. Second, by “‘rubbing in’’ the obligations 
of the alliance of their country with England, and 
causing statements to be made that England is behind 
the war against Russia, and that Japan is really fight- 
ing England’s battles for her. To further the circu- 
lation of this sort of propaganda, the Japanese agents 
here flood the newspaper offices with what purports to 
be exclusive news of the war, with special articles in 
which the average Russian is described (with details) 
as a murderous, half-civilized ignoramus, and with 
well-written essays laden with imposing statistics 
which seem to prove, first, Japan’s solvency financial- 
ly ; second, Russia’s approach to bankruptcy ; third, 
the fact of Russia’s deception in that she does not 
mean to open the door in Manchuria. 

Then there’s all the talk about the “‘ yellow peril ’’ 
should Japan win this war. Uneasy, on this point, lies 
the head not only of every Jap in Japan, but of every 
Jap in London. People in Great Britain are beginning 
to ask : ‘‘ What if Japan begins to teach the four hun- 
dred millions of China to manufacture things for them- 





American Forever 


Secretary Hay has directed that all American representatives in 
foreign countries shall use the word “American” on all records, 
seals, etc., belonging to the various embassies, legations, and consu- 
lates.— Associated Press dispatch. 


RISE! ye sons of Liberty, 
From Massachusetts Bay 
To Florida, and give a cheer 
For Secretary Hay. 
Let glory’s trumpet sound his name 
O’er sea and mountain crag ; 
He speaks for every patriot 
Who rallies round the flag. 


TO North, no South, no East, no West 
Is on this map of ours ; 
From far Alaska’s peaks 91 ‘ce 
To Louisiana’s flowers, 
Lo! eighty million people march 
In starry Freedom’s van, 
Proclaiming proudly to the world, 
“*We are American !”’ 


O grander title do we seek, 
No greater crown of fame; 
We wear it like a laurel wreath, 
Our country’s mighty name. 
And let it be our highest aim, 
And honest, true endeavor, 
To be, like secretary Hay, 
American forever. 


MINNA IRVING. 


foresee the extent of the 
consequences upon Europe. 
Our common welfare will 
be seriously threatened, to say the least. With Japan 
dominating Peking, good-bye to our dreams of trade in 
the Celestial empire. Japan will gobble up all the 
trade herself.’’ 

The very best exposition of the pro-Japanese ques- 
tion I have yet heard in this part of the world was 
given by a humble American minister of the Gospel, 
one of the Christian Endeavorers who was received by 
the King and Queen. Ata reception at the American 
embassy this minister said: ‘‘ Pro-Japanese! Pish ! 
tush! The British people are no more pro-Japanese 
than the people in America. In both countries the 
term is meaningless, for the people of neither country 
understands why it is said to be pro-Japanese. We 
know all about Japan, but we know very little about 
Russia. The popular conception of Russia at large 
has been gained from reading books dealing with the 
worst phases of things Russian, such as the Siberian 
exile system and the bureaucracy. Again, Japan is in 
the direct track of the tourists, while Russia is far from 
the beaten track. In Japan travel costs little, and one 
can traverse the empire in a few days. In Russia, on 
the other hand, traveling is expensive, and an empire 
twice as big as the United States requires months to 
half see. Finally, while our libraries are stocked with 
books about Japan, there are comparatively few books 
about Russia. Alltravelers who go to Russia with pre- 
conceived notions of a barbarian people come back 
with changed minds. Two notable instances of this 
occurred last year. Our own Senator Beveridge went 
there, returned, and wrote a book about Russia that is 
now being read, and is beginning to open the people’s 
eyes to what Russia really is, what she really has ac- 
complished for the world and for trade in the far East. 
Henry Norman, of the British Parliament, went to 
Russia, returned, and wrote a book that is producing 
similar results among the people of England. Wait 
until the people know as much about Russia as about 
Japan, and then all this bosh called pro-Japanese feel- 
ing will fade away.”’ 

““To sum up the situation so far as the British are 
concerned,’’ said the editor-member of Parliament be- 
fore referred to, “‘is simply to say that since Russia 
has announced her intention of opening the door in 
Manchuria, England has no further interest in Japa- 
nese successes. England sells more to Russia and Man- 
churia in a month than she sells to Japan in a year. 
And given the market for her manufactures—well, 
there’s the alliance, but not a man in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, or Wales wants to go out and shoot the 
Russians, nor to offer himself as a target to the Rus- 
sians, in order that Japan may have things her own way 
in Korea. And to sum up for the Japanese, if the pro- 
Japanese sentiment in England is not really from the 
heart, if the alliance is regretted, if England would 
back out if she could—well, without the alliance with 
England, Japan would never have begun the war; and 
without the hope of bringing England into the conflict, 
Japan never expects to finish the job in a way satis- 
factory to herself.’’ 


A Fool and His Money. 


A STRIKING illustration of the fool and his money 

who are soon parted was afforded by the death in 
New York the other day of a man who was reputed to 
be worth a million dollars not many years ago, but 
who, at the last, was only saved from a pauper’s 
grave by the aid of a few old friends. It had been the 
man’s boast in the heyday of wealth that he never 
wore the same suit twice, and his million all went for 
fine clothes and race-horses. Over such a worthless, 
empty life, and such use of wealth and its opportuni- 
ties, what more fitting epitaph could be written than 
that once found on an old stone in an up-country 
churchyard: ‘‘ Once he was here and now he is not.” 
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THE EIGHTY YEAR OLD DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 


EX-SENATOR HENRY G. DAVIS, THE MILLIONAIRE RAILROAD KING OF WEST VIRGINIA, NOMINATED BY THE ST. 
CONVENTION TO BE JUDGE PARKER’S RUNNING MATE. 
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VIEW OF RONESTEEL IN JUNE, 1904, SHOWING RAPID GROWTH OF THE NEW TOWN, OWING TO THE NEAR OPENING OF PHE RESERVATION. 


UNCLE SAM GIVING AWAY NEARLY 400,000 ACRES OF LAND. 


BIG BOOM ON AT BONESTEEL, 8. D., NEAREST RAILROAD TOWN TO THE ROSEBUD INDIAN RESERVATION, WORTH $8,000,000, WHICH HAS BEEN OPENED TO HOMESTEAD SETTLERS. 


southeastern Arizona are just becoming 
known through a suit which has been 
brought by the government authorities 
in Arizona to secure possession of this 
natural wonder. The existence of this 
cave has been known for many years, 
but its depths have never been explored 
until recently. Those who have pene- 
trated the amazing cavern say that its 
chambers are more beautiful than those 
of the famous Mammoth Cave ia Ken- 
tucky, and they believe it is larger in 
extent. Already nine miles of labyrinths 
and chambers have been explored, and 
into some of the depths Charles T. Mc- 
Glone, the forest supervisor who report- 
ed to the government on the cave, did 
not dare to venture. 

About a year ago M. J. Duffner, a 
prospector, located the Forest Cave, 
which had before attracted little atten- 
tion, as its grandeur was not known. 
Duffner removed many beautiful speci- 
mens from the cave, realizing several 
thousand dollars from their sale. He 
explored the cavern as far as possible 
and was prepar*. to make a park 
around the entrance, build a hotel near 
the cavern, and dispose of the beauti- 
ful specimens on a large scale, when the 
government authorities learned what a 
mammoth wonder he had discovered and 
caused an investigation to be made by 
the forest supervisor. Duffner had 
located the cavern as a mining claim, 
and this entry the government is con- 
testing on the grounds that the claim 
contains no mineral and the cavern ex- 
tends miles beyond the bounds of the 
location. It is the intention of the 
government to reserve the cavern and 
preserve its natural beauty, and with 
this end in view the authorities have 
applied to the courts for a permanent 
injunction restraining the locator from 
entering into possession of the property, 
and a temporary injunction to prevent 
him from removing the rare and valu- 


able specimens which the cavern con- 
tains. 


BONFSTEEL'’S POPULATION HAS LATELY SWELLED FROM 700 TO 20,000.— Photographs by F. E. Perry. 


The Most Marvelous Cave in the World. 


HE WONDERS and extent of the marvelous For- 
est Cave on the Chiricahua forest reserve in 


Forest Supervisor McGlone submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior a report on an extended explora- 
tion of the cave which he recently completed. The re- 
port tells of an attempted mapping of the labyrinths, 

















WORLD’S MOST MAGNIFICENT CAVERN FOUND IN ARIZONA. 


ONE OF THE SPLENDID CRYSTAL CHAMBERS OF THE IMMENSE CAVE LATELY DISCOVERED 
ON THE CHIRICAHUA FOREST BESERVE.— Allen B. Jaynes. 


of a visit to ‘‘ King Solomon’s Temple,’’ a beautiful 
and marvelous crystal chamber far within the depths 
of the cavern, of the underground lakes, and of the 
long and winding subterranean avenues leading to 


crystal palaces beyond. In many places 
bones of animals were found. They had 
undoubtedly entered the mouth of the 
cavern and lost their way in the inter- 
minable labyrinths. In several places 
human bones were encountered, suppos- 
ed to be the remains of men who at- 
tempted to unravel the cavern’s mystic 
maze, or entered it to escape the Apache 
Indians, who swooped down over that 
section a dozen years ago. 

The report of the forest supervisor 
recommends that steps be taken to have 
the wonderful cavern completely ex- 
plored, that thc entrance be improved, 
and that at dangerous places walks and 
railings be built to protect visitors. 
This will undoubtedly be done by the 
government if the present suits are de- 
cided in its favor. 


Farmers Settling in Canada. 


ACCORDING to statistics furnished by 

the commissioner of immigration of 
the Dominion government, 122,141 im- 
migrants settled in Manitoba during the 
nine months ended September 30th, 1903, 
of whom 41,000 came from the United 
States, as against a total immigration 
for the same months of 1902 of 54,490, 
of whom 23,000 were from the United 
States. Very energetic efforts were put 
forth during the present year by the 
Dominion Government to induce immi- 
gration from the United States, and with 
considerable success, as the figures given 
show. However, it should be known 
that a large proportion of the immi- 
grants from the United States were 
Canadians who had resided for a shorter 
or longer time in the States. Re- 
ports state that thousands of West- 
erners have sold their high-priced farms 
and have moved to the Canadian North- 
west, where the best of wheat land can 
be had at low figures. Manitoba has 
of late become very much of an Ameri- 
can colony. 
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N SOME sections of the mountainous 

country of the West peculiar and unex- 
pected pests are encountered. The foothills 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains are, in some 
parts, alive with bees. They are in swarms 
about the kitchen doors of the ranch places, 
and it is necessary to screen them out of the 
houses, for they are as numerous and more 
persistent than house-flies. And if these 
bees are roughly treated they reply with a sting, 
which is much more than annoying. 

Those who live in some parts of the Rocky Moun- 
tains are afflicted by a pest of horseflies, which bite 
and suck the blood from man as well as beast. The 
horsefly is known almost everywhere in this country. 
The insect is formed much like the house-fly, but the 
former is larger, more slender, and has more closely 
set wings than the latter. These horseflies are about 
three-quarters of an inch long. Some of them have 
heads of a bright green color. Ordinarily they give 
their attention to horses and cattle alone, but those in 
the mountains have a special fondness for human 
blood. There is no poison in their sting. It is mere- 
ly a small pain, like a pin prick, which one feels 
when the horsefly makes his incision in the skin, as he 
bores for his satisfying refreshment. 

You would scarcely suppose that men would make 
pets of these blood-sucking insects, but they do, and 
are very fond of them. I was sitting at the entrance 
of a tunnel of a mine in Idaho just at noon one day 
last summer, talking with the superintendent and a 
number of others. Immediately a dozen or more 
horseflies appeared. They were unusually bold, flying 
about our faces, alighting on our hands and necks, 
but seldom stinging. One of them was particularly 
unafraid. He walked about at ease on the back of 
my hand, and then flew to my shoulder and back to 
my hand again ; and he would visit in the same friend- 
ly way some one else in the group. Finally one of the 
men killed him. 

**What did you want to do that for?’’ The fore- 
man of the day shift spoke sharply and with feeling. 
Then he told us that the horseflies were pets, and that 
this one was particularly gentle and a favorite. Every 
noon, when the miners emerged from the tunnel to eat 
their luncheons, the horseflies came and shared the 
contents of the dinner-pails, and the men allowed 
them sometimes to have a little blood by way of liquid 
refreshment. The flies knew when lunch-time arrived 
and they were always present at the tunnel’s mouth 
even before the miners came out. The quality of 
tenderness, present in every normal human being, 
longs for expression; and the solitary miner in the 
mountain forest, under the canopy of trees or sky, or 
alone on the bleached and desolate, rock-broken desert, 
accepts the first outlet for the tenderness of his na- 
ture, and he fondles and cherishes the first living 
thing that reciprocates his attentions. It may be a 
lizard, a dog, a cat, a bird——-anything that has life and 
responsiveness. And when I realized this I was not 
surprised at the affection which these miners showed 
for even the horseflies, which through kindness had 
become gentle and confiding. 

The protection which men who live in the moun- 
tains of the far West give to the little mountain liz- 
ards amounts almost to the observation of a super- 
stition. These small reptiles are really very winning 
in their manners. They peep out at you from behind 
a rock or stump, seeming to have a desire to become 
acquainted. They are sociable little beasts, and ap- 
preciate kindness. Miners, particularly prospectors, 
who tramp for weeks and months alone among the 
mountains frequently make pets of the merry little 
lizards. A California miner with whom I was ac- 
quainted was always welcomed as he came from his 
work by a small striped reptile of this sort, which, 
without particular reason, he called ‘‘ Betsy.’’ The 
miner caught numerous flies for Betsy, and that ce- 
mented their friendship. After the luncheon the 
lizard would lie very comfortably on the man’s 
knee, watching his face with its bright little eyes. 
You never saw a mining man kill a lizard. ‘‘ They 
don’t do any harm,’’ says the miner ; ‘‘ let ’em live. 
They get a lot of insects, too.’’ But the reason for 
this unusual friendship is deeper than that. It lies in 
the gratitude for a little society and comfort to a lone 
man in a wilderness. 

In the timbered parts of the Rockies are hosts of 
bushy-tailed, squirrel-like rodents which are called 
““go-downs.’’ They live on the nuts of trees and 
scamper about the fallen logs, making their homes in 
holes in the ground; and their name was suggested 
by their facility in disappearing into their holes when 
frightened. When a new cabin rises among the trees 
and its inhabitant is seen to come and go between his 
log house and his prospect diggings, the go-down is 
filled with absorbing curiosity. And when the pros- 
pector throws out the scraps from his table the go- 
down has another interest still. And soon the miner 
and the squirrels become great friends. I have seen 
the chipper, saucy go-downs scamper about the 
floor of a miner’s ‘“‘shack’’ with as much freedom 
and assurance as kittens. 
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The cabin of the prospector is not a palace. The 
most elaborate ones have two rooms, but a single 
apartment usually provides all the necessary space for 
eating and sleeping. A small wood-burning stove is 
on one side. A table of hewn boards, unpainted, and 
a mere shelf against the wall, is near at hand; 
across the narrow room is a bunk made of logs, and 
upon it a heap of blankets and quilts of some age and 
indefinite color. The miner cooks his own meal—eggs, 
bacon, coffee, and bread—and the go-downs are on the 
sharp lookout for the crumbs that fall. 

A frequent companion of the miner in the timbered 
mountains is the Canadian jay bird, popularly known 
as the ‘‘ camp-robber,’’ and he has all the bravado and 
cheek of the magpie. He is quick to smell the savory 
odor of cooking when the mining-camp dinner is pre- 
paring in his neighborhood ; and his reckless daring is 
his protection. When the camp-robber learns that his 
life is safe in the hands of men he loses all hesita- 
tion. Ina new gold mine in the far interior of Idaho 
a camp-robber was for a long time a daily visitor just 
as dinner was served. At his first call the inquisitive 
bird got no farther than the sill of the open window of 
the cabin where the men were at their meal. He 
hopped about on the sill for a moment, watching, with 
his head on one side, the miners busily satisfying their 
robust appetites. Then something frightened him and 
he flew away. He came again next day, and after a 
pause flew abruptly into the room, snatched a bit of 
butter from a miner’s plate, and as quickly flew out 
again. And afterward for weeks the camp-robber 
would fly into the log room while the men were at 
their ‘‘grub’’; and they would permit him to take 
what he liked. Among other things, he always se- 
lected butter. Afterward he brought a companion, 
and together they feasted at the miners’ table. 

They became so gentle that after a few preliminary 
courtesies and sputterings they would alight on the 
wrists of one of the miners, and he would hold them, 
one on each hand—a proceeding which they seemed to 
delight in, for the apparent reason that it might lead 
to something more to eat; for the camp-robber is a 
greedy bird and responds most readily—as do many 
others in the animal kingdom—to a direct appeal to his 
crop. 

Everybody in central Idaho knows ‘Big Arm”’ 
Thompson. He is a famous prospector who has made 
and spent in his half-century of life more than one 
comfortable fortune. Mr. Thompson has no desire to 
be rich. He has found many good mines and has sold 
them for cash. Following the delivery of tke cash 
comes a period of celebration, and when spring arrives 
it becomes necessary for the prospector to recoup his 
fortunes. So he has lived during much of his life in un- 
tamed and remote regions, alone for months with only 
his dog for a companion. Mr. Thompson told me how 
this dog—a collie—once saved his master’s life. 

It was in a new mining country in Idaho, where the 
mountains are rugged and volcanic, and in broad tracts 
along the streams the hillsides are heavily wooded. In 
the region where Thompson had tarried and erected a 
rude log-cabin there were deer still unused to the 
hunter, and bears, which the lonely prospector pre- 
ferred not to meet in his journeys. For the bear, 
though not as dangerous as painted, will fight to the 
death when he is wounded ; or the she-bear, with the 
mother-protecting instinct, is savage and desperate if 
she believes that her cubs are to be molested. With 
a long staff in his hand, a pick on his back, and 
some ‘‘grub’’ in a sack on his shoulder, Thompson 
started one day to follow a streak of iron-stained rock 
which he thought might lead to more decisive evi- 
dence of a vein. He left his collie at the cabin, ex- 
pecting to return in a few hours. But the evidences 
of a find lured him on ; and it was late in the day be- 
fore he started to return to his cabin. When darkness 
came he was still, as he thought, several miles from 
it. So he lighted a fire, toasted on it a bit of bacon, 
and made his dinner of that and a piece of dry bread 
of his own cooking. Then he lay down under the stars 
and slept. Chill had come with the darkness, and in 
the morning the ground was white with frost. 

With daylight came to the prospector the realiza- 
tion that he had made his bed in a strange place and 
that he was lost. But he stirred the ashes of his fire, 
threw on a few more sticks, and made another break- 
fast of bacon and bread. Then he rose wearily and 
trudged on, looking anxiously for the trail which he 
had lost. All day he struggled through the forest, 
over fallen timbers, through the great bunches of 
coarse bear-grass, wading through thick bogs and 
scrambling over huge, volcanic rocks. His course was 
determined only by his conclusions, based on his mem- 
ory of the mountain peaks which rose on all sides 
about him, forbidding and impenetrable, for hundreds 
of miles in the distance. That day he pushed forward 
incessantly, certain that he would soon reach the trail 
which would lead to his cabin. He had rounded a great 
glacial bowlder when he met asurprise. At five o’clock 
in the afternoon he found the ashes of the fire by the 
side of which he had camped the night before. He 
had been walking in a circle. He did not delay, for 
dusk was at hand, but started out again in his search 
for the trail. He had little food left. He was weary 
and sore. Then he discovered in the soft earth about 
his camping place that which filled him with uneasi- 
ness. The ground was marked with fresh bear tracks. 
Darkness increased as he plunged deeper into the 
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forest, but he struggled on, keeping his wits 
about him, guided by the mountain peaks in 
the starlight. For the old prospector does 
not lose hope when he strays from his way 
in the mountains, and Thompson was not dis- 
heartened, for he had been lost before. The 
darkness, the stillness, the loneliness, his 
hunger, and his fatigue robbed him of most 
of his courage, but he trudged forward brave- 
ly till his toe caught in the branch of a fallen tree and 
he fell heavily forward. He arose, stunned, bruised, 
and weakened, and pushed on. 

Suddenly behind him he heard the crash and the 
snap of broken twigs and branches, and a second 
later a heavy body leaped upon his back. In the quick 
confusion of his thoughts Thompson had one distinct 
impression—that of a bear, and the man trembled and 
grew cold. But a moment later he felt a cool nose at 
his cheek, and he recognized his pet and companion 
the collie, his body wriggling with delight, his tail 
wagging furiously, his mouth open in a broad dog 
smile. After that it was a tramp through the forest, 
over rocks and across streams, until midnight, the 
dog leading, the prospector gladly following. Then 
Thompson stumbled into his cabin and lighted his fire. 
Afterward, whenever Thompson made his gold-seeking 
tours of the wild hills, the collie was his constant at- 
tendant. 
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What a Woman’s Club Can Do. 


THE PRACTICAL good which it is possible for a 

wide-awake and earnest woman’s club to do in a 
community has been strikingly shown by an organiza- 
tion of that kind at Utica, N. Y. The New Century 
Club, of that city, whose members are leaders in the 
most exclusive social set, has undertaken the solution 
to some degree of the problem of increasing the num- 
ber of skilled housekeepers, and therefore the number 
of happy homes. It has established a “‘ kitchen gar- 
ten,’’ and a committee of the club devotes itself to 
giving instruction on every Saturday afternoon to some 
two hundred girls, ranging in age from four to six- 
teen years, in all the principal branches of housekeep- 
ing. The little women are trained in the arts of cook- 
ing, sewing, and laundering, in waiting at table, and 
in chambermaid work. The object is not merely to fit 
these young persons to be efficient domestic servants, 
but to make them competent to manage households of 
their own. The pupils take a lively interest in their 
studies and learn rapidly, and there is no doubt of the 
benefits which will flow from this benevolent plan. 
The New Century Club’s example in this respect 
might well be followed by women’s clubs throughout 


the country. 
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A Recreation Resort of Two Generations. 


WITH SOME exceptions the American people arc 

attracted most by what is newest. The desire 
for novelty, for fresh impressions, is strong with an 
active, restless people. The largest crowds flock usu- 
ally to the latest hotel, the most modern theatre, or 
the most newly-equipped pleasure resort. That which 
is old is neglected and forgotten. But one conspicuous 
and interesting exception to this tendency is Saratoga 
Springs, New York. Our fathers and mothers used 
to go there when they were young, just as we do now. 
It is a recreation ground of two generations, and its 
popularity will probably continue for generations yet 
to come. ‘ 

Added to the many natural advantages which made 
Saratoga a pleasure resort in the beginning is now felt 
the charm of association. There is a fine delight in 
occupying to-day the very rooms in the very hotel 
where your father stopped when he was a young man 
forty years ago. For the old hotels are the fine hotels 
in Saratoga. And each year makes them more com- 
fortable and delightful, and increases their facilities 
for pleasure giving. The best of them all is the 
Grand Union, which is distinguished for many things. 
This year an open-air restaurant on the green, flower- 
grown, and tree-shaded court, and called the Pagoda, 
is anaddedcharm. And there are concerts every night 
given by the splendid orchestra of Victor Herbert, di- 
rected by that distinguished composer in person ; and 
new laurels have lately been added to Mr. Herbert’s 
crown by the success of the beautiful opera ‘‘ Toy- 
land,’’ one of the “‘big hits’’ of the New York sea- 
son. 
The Grand Union entertains the “‘best people ’’ 
who go to Saratoga because its rooms, furnishings, 
cuisine, service, and all appointments are the best. 
Messrs. Woolley & Gerrans, the proprietors, have made 
similar successes in hotel management in other fields. 
They are the managers as well of the Iroquois Hotel 
in Buffalo, which is not only the best hotel in that city, 
but is generally acknowledged to be the first in the 
western half of New York State. The Marie An- 
toinette, on the Broadway Boulevard in New York 
City, which is one of the finest of New York City’s 
notably fine hotels, is also under direction of the men 
who have made the Grand Union at Saratoga what it is. 
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COOKING CLASS LEARNING TO PREPARE TOOTHSOME VIANDS. 
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GIRLS TRAINED TO BE EXPERT WAITRESSES. GROUP OF MISSES MASTERING THE CHAMBERMAID’S DUTIES. 


TRAINING GIRLS TO BE MAKERS OF PLEASANT HOMES. 


KITCHEN GARTEN OF THE NEW CENTURY CLUB AT UTICA, N. Y., WHERE FUTURE HOUSEWIVES ARE FITTED 
FOR THEIR DUTIES.—Photographs by George D. Shay. See page 58. 
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Woman’s First Impressions of Japan 


























TYPICAL SCENE ON THE CANAL AT YOKOHAMA. 


Special correspondence of Leslie's Weekls 
YOKOHAMA, June Ist, 1904. 


OKOHAMA, INDEED! Japan, indeed! The cap- 
tain had been so sure we would land in the early 
morning that he had posted a notice at the head of the 
companion-way to announce that breakfast would be 
served a half-hour earlier than usual, to accommodate 
passengers who wanted to go ashore immediately, and 
I, wishing to get an early-morning view of the land 
of the sunrise, had arranged to be called at five 
o’clock ! There should be half a dozen exclamation 
points after that statement instead of one to half ex- 
press what I felt when I. looked out of my port and 
saw nothing but a wild, dashing, clashing, foam-flecked 
waste of water, dimpled all over with such torrents of 
rain as I had never seen fall before. It was the look 
of the open sea in what sailors call nasty weather, and 
I knew we were nowhere near a harbor. What had 
happened, then? Why not Yokohama? I hurried up 
on deck —or rather to the saloon—for everything was 
closed up and battened down as if we were in the 
midst of a typhoon. ‘The captain was on the bridge 
in an unapproachable humor, as I discovered when I 
tried to communicate with him through one of the 
ports in the library. 

‘* What do you want ?”’ said he. ‘* Want to be blown 
up by a torpedo mine ?”’ 

** No, not this morning, thank you, captain. Haven’t 
seen Japan yet.’’ 

‘*Well, you’re not likely to this trip. 
ed back to Honolulu.’’ 

** Oh, impossible !’’ I thought, and yet the captain 
didn’t act as if he were having fun with me. I met 
the chief officer on the companion-way. 

**Captain says we’re headed back to Honolulu,’’ I 
said. 

‘*That’s right,’’ said he. We can’t approach 
Yokohama harbor in such weather as this.”’ 

There was nothing else to do, so I went below and 
tried to get interested in some globe trotters’ published 
rhetorical effusions about ‘* Beautiful Japan,’’ but it 
was no use. I went up stairs at the usual breakfast 
hour and found the little company of eight passengers 
all dressed in their Sunday landing clothes, sitting dis- 
consolate around the rolling table. I said some- 
thing about its being a bright, beautiful, warm, 
soft, sunny Sunday morning in the merry ntonth of 
May, and nobody even smiled. 

**' When do you think we’ll arrive in Honolulu ?’’ I 
asked the chief engineer. 

‘* If we have one more day like this we won’t have 
coal enough to land us even in Yokohama. We’re a 
day late already, you know,’’ he replied. 

Now, I knew, of course, if the situation were really 
serious the officers would say nothing about it until 
they had to, so I merely waited as patiently as possi- 
ble. About noon the clouds began to lift and the sea 
to roll less wildly, while countenances round about be- 
gan to brighten visibly. The captain came down to 
luncheon, his usual genial self, and said we were turn- 
ing back to our course again and might make Yoko- 
hama before night, unless we were stopped by the Rus- 
sians or blown up by a derelict mine. It certainly was 
interesting on board ship in Japanese waters that sunny 
Sunday morning. 


** Land !”’ 

To know what that word means one must have 
spent twenty days on the broad Pacific on a little com- 
bination steam and sailing ship with seven other pas- 
sengers, six officers, an Oriental crew, and a hundred 
or so Chinamen in the steerage. Land! Any land 
would be welcome. But a land of dreams toward 
which one looks with the ‘happiest anticipation! The 
sensation is worth the long voyage. 

*“ Come, look, see !’’ said little Ah Kow, my China 
boy, and I needed no second invitation. 

**Look, see! look, see! Come, look, see !’’ 

Outlined against the horizon, almost lost in the 
cold gray mist, was a rugged, jagged, forbidding shore. 
Japan! As usual, I had dreamed in hues too roseate 
for reality. I had half anticipated the sudden burst- 
ing in the morning sunlight of a vision of beflowered 
and betempled loveliness. In my mental picture there 
were strange, beautiful, straggling, graceful trees, 
with perhaps a single spray of full-blown wistaria 
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SAILING INTO THE SUNSET ON THE VOYAGE TO JAPAN. 


hanging from a gnarled and bending limb. There 
were ‘‘heaven-descending rivulets,’’ little graceful 
waterfalls, at the foot of which were Buddha shrines 
and little sweet-faced, praying maidens in bright-col- 
ored kimonos and little wooden shoes. There were tall 
reeds by the water’s edge and a stork—oh, by all 
means a stork! Whoever saw a Japanese picture 
without a stork ? Behind all this gentle softness there 
rose before my mind’s eye in majestic glory, silver- 
crowned with eternal snow, the world-famed volcanic 
peak of Fujiyama. And all this was flooded with the 
golden gleam of sunrise. 

Such was my preconceived vision of Japan, gathered 
mostly from the published overflow of globe-trotter 
enthusiasm, and now I looked toward the mist-clad 
hills and tried to imagine that behind their frowning 
heights I should, after all, find a warm, soft, green 
valley, and all my dream come true. So must we al- 
ways look hopefully upon our gray-shrouded disan- 
pointments. 

a 

“* Well, what’s the trouble now ?’’ Slowly we had 
plowed through the unquiet sea, penetrating the gray 
mist. The beetling crags in the distance had begun 
to assume definite outline and to turn to sombre 
green, and in a short time we were able to discern 
little fishing villages nestling against the cliffs 
all along the shore—lonely, wee, smokeless hamlets 
toward which a few sea-birds flew with strange, wild 
cries. The western sky had almost cleared, and a 
smouldering volcanic peak sent a single slow, curling 
column of smoke against the sinking sun. We had 
rounded the point of land on which the tall, white 
lighthouse stood and entered quiet waters, when sud- 
denly the engines ceased to vibrate and the ship stood 
still. 

** What’s the trouble now ?’’ 

“*Torpedo mines !’’ said the good-natured chief 
officer, much as he might have said ‘* Bears !”’ toa 
bad little girl. 

It would be a pity, wouldn’t it, if we ever grew up 
so far as to stop ‘‘supposing’’ things? ‘* Suppos’n’ 
sump’n’ should happen !’’ forms a comical sweet minor 
questioning strain through most of our lives, and few 
of us realize what an ever-present strain it is. We had 
just finished “‘ suppos’n’ ’’ that a Russian patrol-ship 
should fire across our bow and either sink us, as Rus- 
sians are won’t to do, on the principle that ‘‘ dead men 
tell no tales, ’’ or take us up around to Siberia somewhere 


RIDING IN THE JAPANESE HANSOM-CAB—THE JINRICKISHA. 


to confiscate our valuable cargo of lead and railroad 
iron; and now we began to “‘ suppose ’’ that we should 
strike a torpedo mine which had gone astray, and be 
blown into a million atoms in one breathless moment ! 
It was really interesting when the engines ceased to 
vibrate and the ship stood still. 

But presently out of the distance steamed a black lit- 
tle flat-hulled, low-lying craft, making straight for our 
bow. She was like a wee sister coming up and taking 
us by the hand and saying, ‘‘ Come on, I’ll show you 
the way. Nothing ’ll hurt you.’’ And she led us 
through the death-trapped waters up into the wide 
harbor, and then with a friendly little ‘‘ toot ! toot !’’ 
she stepped aside and let us go on our way, rejoicing in 
the fact that we should be able to make a landing by 
sundown and dine in Yokohama. 

Continued on page tit 
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The’ Olive Industry in California. 


HE CHINAMEN, Japs, and cholos (Mexican labor- 
ers) in southern California are happy when olive- 
picking time comes, and they leave the cities and 
towns for the olive orchards. White laborers are also 
expert pickers, but they prefer something that will 
keep them busy the year round. Some old Chinamen 
pride themselves upon being careful and swift ‘‘ pickle’’ 
pickers, and they are in demand. Olives for pickling 
have to be hand-picked one by one, and not bruised in 
the least, while those intended for the manufacture of 
oil can be gathered by pulling and shaking them down 
into canvas spread under the trees. Picking is a large 
item in the cost of the olive industry in California, and 
the average price paid for picking olives for making 
oil is $7.50 a ton, and for pickling purposes from $18 
to $20 a ton. It is a picturesque sight to see many 
pickers at work on high ladders gathering the fruit at 
the tops of the trees. The general estimate is that a 
full-bearing tree will produce 250 pounds. Many big 
trees, however, yield 350 pounds, while many bear 
less than 100 pounds. 

Every year the industry shows a great increase, 
and the man who gives intelligent care to his olive 
orchard is sure to make a large profit. There are now 
growing in the State more than 2,500,000 trees, and 
the yield is estimated to be 400,000 barrels of 50 gal- 
lons each of the pickled and dried fruit, or about 6,000 
car-loads, and 1,000,000 cases of oil of twelve bottles 
each, enough to make 2,000 car-loads. At the present 
rate of planting it will be only a few years before the 
figures given above will be doubled and many million 
dollars be represented in the industry. There are many 
varieties of the olive, but the most popular and prob- 
ably the best is the Mission, which derives its name 
from the fact that the first seeds of the olive were 
planted, it is said, at Mission San Diego. This im- 
portant horticultural event took place in 1769, and 
since then the hills and valleys of California have be- 
come dotted with the green trees that yield such rich 
fruit. Many trees planted at the missions more than 
one hundred and twenty-five years ago are alive now, 
and under favorable conditions bear good crops. It 
requires a uniform temperature to successfully raise 
olives, and during the blossoming season intense heat 
may ruin all prospects of acrop. Only a little below 
freezing, twenty-six degrees, is fatal to the fruit, 
while fourteen degrees means death to the trees. 
Olives will do well in the Sierra Nevada range in lati- 
tude thirty-seven degrees north at an altitude of 3,000 
feet. Farther north a much lower altitude is required. 
It has generally been supposed that any kind of soil in 
California would produce olives, and especially land 
not fit for anything else, but now they quote the say- 
ing in Italy : “‘No manure, no oil.’’ In California no 
manure means no water, for all the soil requires is 
water to make it highly productive. Olive-trees re- 
quire irrigation as well as cultivation, and when both 
are had the best results are obtained. No one can ex- 
pect an olive orchard to thrive without proper care, 
and no one can sit around, pay no attention to his 
trees, and count upon an “‘ unearned increment.’’ The 
price of success, here as elsewhere, is intelligent labor. 

HOMER Fort. 
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In need of a tonic? Take Abbott’s Angostura, 
the king of tonics. At grocers’ and druggists’. 
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DUMPING OLIVES INTO BOXES TO BE 
LOADED ON WAGONS. 
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PICKLING OLIVES IN LARGE VATS IN A PRESERVING-HOUSE. PRESSING AND GRINDING THE FRUIT IN ORDER TO EXTRACT THE OIL, 


GATHERING CALIFORNIA’S ENORMOUS OLIVE CROP. 


PROLIFIC YIELD OF MORE THAN 2,500,000 TREES SECURED FOR THE PICKLING VAT AND THE OIL MILL. 
(See page 60.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


T WAS not far 
past the noon 
hour. The won- 
derful opalescent 
naze of early fall 
filled the dis- 
tance. A breeze 
stirred ever so 
faintly in the 
tree-tops. On the 
right stretched a 
wonderful pano- 
rama of smiling 
uplands and vine- 
yards and villas. 
To the left lay a still, deep, sapphire-hued lake. 
But the two in the automobile gazed without see- 
ing, each bemused in certain absorbing thoughts. 


The roar of the machine drowned the joyous pip- 
ings of the thrushes and goldfinches and blackbirds. 
The smell of gasoline and hot oil smothered the fra- 


grance of blossoms and growing things. Even the 
heat of the sun failed to bring distraction. 

‘* You are taking a great deal on yourself, Henry.”’ 
The girl broke the silence at last. 

‘The need was sufficiently great,’’ the man re- 
torted. 

They rounded a sharp corner at full speed. For a 
second the huge wheels slid, the great machine slewed, 
then it re-settled itself and raced on. 

‘From a woman’s point of view what you are do- 
ing is unpardonable,’’ she began again. 

‘*T am thinking and acting from a man’s point of 
view. Yes, more than that, Doris, from a brother’s 
point of view. My dear little girl, don’t you believe 


in me at all?’’ His voice softened so that Doris’s 
eyes, for the fraction of a second, took on a new ex- 
pression. . 


** You know that for years I have depended on you. 
Ever since I can remember I have accepted your word 
as law, respected your opinions, obeyed your wishes, 
giving up to you in everything because I loved you 
and knew vou loved me. But now ’”’? she stopped 
short. 

‘* But now,’’ he took up the broken sentence, ** now 
at the greatest crisis in your life, now when you con- 
template a step that would jeopardize your whole fu- 
ture, my wishes, my opinions, even my love, suddenly 
become as nothing. Can’t you see you were standing 
on the very brink of a precipice ?’’ 

‘* Because I love a foreigner ?”’ she asked, quickly, 
her voice cool and clear, though her face had flushed. 

‘** Because you think you love him,’’ he pronounced 
with energy. ‘‘ What do you really know of him? 
That he is tall, straight, good-looking, and speaks our 
language with remarkable facility. I admit that he 
has the veneer of a gentleman, but probably his in- 
stincts are piratical. He asks you to believe that he 
owns one of these pink-and-white villas, and at the 
same time intimates that he has money. © But, you take 
my word for it, if he hadn’t known you were rich he 
never would have committed himself so far. Foreign- 
ers are very tricky. They never make the mistake of 
paying court to a poor American. If you will en- 
deavor to look at this matter logically and sensibly you 
will see that I could not stand by calmly and watch a 
sister of mine sacrifice herself on the altar of foreign 
greed.’’ 

‘*It strikes me you have resorted to considerable 
trickery yourself to get me away from Signor Mal- 
dini.’’ 

He locked at her suspiciously. ‘‘It was a trick— 
yes—but a justifiable one. Some day you will thank 
me for it, dear.”’ : 

‘*My happiness is nothing, of course, so long as 
you prove your prejudices.’’ Then, after a pause, 
** How far are you going to take me?” she asked. 

** Just across the frontier.”’ 

“*Am I to have any clothes ?”’ 

Somehow the question seemed to ease the man. 
His voice became brisker. ‘‘Surely. I told Mary 
to pack your things. She and Prindle will meet us 
to-night. They were to leave on the two-o’clock 
train.”’ 

‘*Did you send any word to Giacomo?’’ She em- 
phasized the name. 
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‘*T informed Signor Maldini that we were leaving 
at once for an automobile tour through the provinces, 
and were entirely uncertain as to our future destina- 
tion.”’ 

‘Henry Heyworth, I think you are detestable,”’ 
cried the girl. 

‘* For declining to yield to your state of misplaced 
attachment, or for refusing to leave you here in this 
opera-bouffe country of improbable villages and green- 
and-yellow landscapes? Let me impress upon you 
once for all that your marriage will be a great per- 
sonal loss to me. I am willing to meet that loss only 
when a good, sensible man wants you. ~ Your hap- 
piness is more important than your anger. Till 
then I am prepared to do even more than run you out 
of a country in an automobile against your inclinations, 
if the necessity demands. Good husbands are rare, 
even in our country. Over here they are absolutely 
unknown.’’ 

His speech was extravagant enough, but there was 
no mistaking the intonation of his voice. Doris real- 
ized the futility of argument. 

The girl leaned back in her seat, staring ahead at 
the friendly country that laughed back at her in the 
sunshine, this tiny country, hardly as large as many 
private American estates, where she had spent the 
happiest days she had ever known. It seemed so 
essentially the land of joy. There were the bright 
lawns, the soft, feathery, slow-bending trees, the 
quaint, multi-colored buildings, the pure, intensely 
blue sky, the vast, intensely green vineyards, all go- 
ing to make up, feature by feature, the stage setting 
for acare-free, happy, innocent, laughter-loving people. 

Preposterous as the idea was, she longed never to 
go away from here. Her emotions kept her very 
silent. 

Meanwhile the shadows had begun to lengthen, and 
Henry Heyworth glanced uneasily toward the hill that 
rose, a dividing line, between the automobile and the 
frontier. The road was narrow and very steep. In 
his interest as to how the machine would take the in- 
cline, he forgot Doris and Maldini and the purpose of 
this flying trip across the country. 

And she, still looking at the prospect, which was 
well worth her attention, saw little of the blues and 
greens and golds, the sunshine or the shadows, for a 
face that would not be put away haunted her, and a 
voice that would not be stilled thrilled her heart into a 
tumult by its tenderness. 
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To Henry’s 
delight, the car 
took the first 
third of the hill 
on the high gear. 
From then on up 
to the summit he 
talked of little 
else. 

“It’s a world- 
winner, and no 
mistake. There’s 
not one machine 
in a hundred that 
would take that 
grade onthe 
high-speed clutch. Now, then, take a last glance at 
this toy land, for at the foot of the hill we will shake 
its dust from our tires. By George! I am going to 
write up this trip for our Automobile Journal.’’ His 
pride was exuberant. 

Doris, however, did not turn for that last glance. 
There was a lump in her throat, a mist before her 
eyes, and she could not have uttered a word. She felt 
that suddenly the sun had grown dark, and that the 
land no longer sang, but mourned. 

With the brakes on and the power off, Henry guided 
the car cautiously down the hill. The country they 
now faced was desolate and very wild. This one small 
range of low mountains seemed the dividing line be- 
tween a paradise and an under-world. But so intent 
was Doris on her grief, and so absorbed was Henry on 
the fine qualities abruptly developed in his machine, 
that neither one paid the least heed to a small group 
of men assembled at the foot of the hill where the 
road crossed from one country into the other. 

It was the gknt of the sun reflected on something 
held by one of the men that caught the girl’s atten- 
tion. She seized her brother’s arm. 

** Henry, look !’’ she cried. 

At the cry the American raised his eyes. With the 
instinctive alertness of an experienced chauffeur he 
threw back the clutch, and applied the emergency 
brake. He had seen not only the gleam of gun bar- 
rels, but a heavy rail placed with mathematical pre- 
cision directly across the road. 

The promptness with which he had acted saved his 
machine from destruction, for when the huge car came 
to a standstill it was less than three feet from the ob- 
struction. In his mind he was certain that they were 
victims of a hold-up, but his fury at their narrow es- 
cape made him throw all caution to the winds. 

“*You confounded idiots !’’ he called out in per- 
fectly useless English, ‘‘ haven’t you any better sense 
than to do a thing like that ?’’ He pointed to the 
rail. ‘‘ You are welcome to my money, and it isn’t 
necessary to wreck my machine and kill us both to 
get it, either.’’ 

Two of the men advanced and stood bowing elabo- 
rately before the Americans. 

“We are desolated to delay the signor in his prog- 
ress, but we have the honor to place him under arrest 
for abducting this most high signora,’’ began one. 

** Place me under arrest !’’ shouted Henry. ‘‘ Place 
me under arrest—you-—’’ Words failed. After 
strict attention to its accomplishment he produced a 
laugh that was intended to express his exceeding scorn. 
“* Why, you blithering, little, two-penny jackanapes, 
you can’t touch an American citizen. Just try it once 
and our navy will be plugging shots into these scenic 
effects of yours so fast that you won’t be able to find 
the pieces of your toy country. You just run along 
and play.’’ 

The men listened with attention. But immediately 
Henry ceased speaking the foreigners accomplished 
another magnificent bow. 

“Yes, signor,’’ the previous spokesman agreed. 
“‘With your excellency’s permission we will pro- 
ceed on our way at once. We have some distance to 
encompass, and the afternoon is passing. We had ex- 
pected you earlier.’’ 

The man’s courtesy and Heyworth’s almost total 
ignorance of the language made blustering difficult. 
The American felt foolish, but at the same time cursed 
himself for the sensation. 

“* Where are you taking me to ?’’ he demanded. 

Continued on page 66. 
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GREAT NEW CANTALEVER BRIDGE OF THE WABASH RAILROAD AT PITTSBURG, PENN., THE FIRST TRAIN CROSSING THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD'S REMARKABLE NEW STONE 


LARGEST OF ITS TYPE IN THE UNITED STATES.— William E. Patterson, Pennsylvania. BRIDGE AT TRENTON, N. J.—C. W. Kimble, New Jersey. 


























(PRIZE-WINNER.) WARD AND WRIGHT, FAMOUS TENNIS PLAYERS, WINNING THE FINAL SET AND THE UNITED STATES GUN-BOAT “ CASTINE,” ONE OF THE MOST EFFICIENT SMALLER 
TOURNAMENT AT THE CRESCENT CLUB, BAY RIDGE, LONG ISLAND. VESSELS OF THE NAVY, SEEN IN DRYDOCK AT LEAGUE ISLAND NAVY 
Sumner W. Matteson, Montana, YARED, PHILADELPHIA.— Nathan G. Thomas, Pennsylvania. 




















TARGET PRACTICE ON BOARD THE UNITED STATES MONITOR “ TERROR” COLLEGE GIRLS ON THE WHITE HOUSE GROUNDS WAITING TO SEE THE PRESIDENT. 
IN CHESAPEAKE BAY.—L. Jones, Maryland. Mrs. C. R. Miller, Maryland. 
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al PHILIPPINE DELEGATION VISITING THE UNITED STATES GLASS WORKS AT INSPECTION OF THE FIFTH INFANTRY, REGULARS, AT PLATTSBURG (N. Y.) BARRACKS.—OFFICERS 
GLASSPORT, PENN., AND EQUIPPED WITH GLASS CANES. . NEAR FLAG, RIGHT TO LEFT: COLONEL H. H. ADAMS, vo CORBIN. IN CITIZEN'S 
James E. Long, Pennsylvania. CLOTHES, NEAR FLAG, DR. SEWARD WEBB.—E. E. Trumbull, New York. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—MONTANA WINS. 
CHOICE COLLECTION OF PICTURES SUBMITTED TO THE JURY OF THE PUBLIC BY CAMERA ADEPTS. 
SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 70, 
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T HAS been 
our steadfast 
belief for years 
that thousands of men now eking out a slender and pre- 
carious income in some overcrowded profession, some 
uncertain and unpromising clerical service or salaried 
position, wearing out their lives in the unwholesome 
atmosphere of some stuffy city office—that for thou- 
sands of such health, happiness, contentment, and an 
independent income might be found in the cultivation 
of the soil, and especially in market gardening, or in 
what is known as intensive farming. These are occu- 
pations that are not overcrowded, nor ever likely to 
be. Land in ample quantities can be bought or rented 
almost anywhere at prices within the reach of almost 
any pocket, and that within easy reach of the best 
markets. The land being had, all that is necessary to 
success is the application of the same degree of skill, 
intelligence, and energy that are regarded as essential 
to success in any other calling or business. Few real- 
ize what the possibilities of agriculture are when pur- 
sued in a systematic and scientific manner ; what prac- 
tically illimitable treasures Mother Earth conceals in 
her bosom, ready to be yielded up to the enthusiastic, 
the diligent, and the faithful tiller of the soil. Prince 
Krapotkin, the Russian economist, in his book, 
“* Fields, Factories, and Workshops,’’ gives some as- 
tonishing figures of the results of intensive methods 
in the farm gardens of Belgium, Italy, and the islands 
of the English Channel. Here we read of plots of five 
acres yielding a fortune to their owners ; of crops of 
potatoes averaging as high as one thousand and twelve 
hundred bushe's per acre ; of irrigated meadows yield- 
ing six and eight tons of hay per acre, and of areas 
of three and four acres under glass, from which mar- 
velous crops of pease, tomatoes, beets, and other vege- 
tables are taken in succession all the year around! 
Who can say that there is anything dull, stupid, un- 
interesting, and unsatisfactory about farming when it 
is conducted in this manner and with such results ? 
What could be more fascinating, what more worthy of 
study, investigation, and experiment, than the culture 
of the soil with such possibilities involved, such mar- 
velous results obtainable? Is there any profession, 
any commercial pursuit, offering larger or surer re- 
wards to the man of brains, energy, and industry ? 
- 


|T IS HIGHLY gratifying to find these dreams, be- 

liefs, and hopes as to the possibilities of agricul- 
ture confirmed by such a book as Dr. John W. Street- 
er’s ‘‘The Fat of the Land’’ (The Macmillan Com- 
pany). In his opening chapter Dr. Streeter says that 
it had been the ‘‘ waking dream’”’ of his life to own 
and to work land; to own it free of debt, and to work 
it with the same intelligence that had made him suc- 





By La Salle A. Maynard 


cessful in his profession. And he had the energy and 
the courage to set about the work to make his dream 
come true. His desire was, he says, ‘‘to test the 
capacity of ordinary farm land, when properly treated, 
to support an average family in luxury, paying good 
wages to more than the usual number of people, keep- 
ing open house for many friends, and at the same time 
not depleting my bank account. I wished to experi- 
ment in intensive farming, using ordinary farm land 
as other men might do under similar or modified cir- 
cumstances. I believed that if I fed the land it would 
feed me. My plan was to sell nothing from the farm 
except finished products, such as butter, fruit, eggs, 
chickens, and hogs.’’ In this volume Dr. Streeter 


tells how he put his ideas and plans into practical op- 
eration through seven years of actual trial, and he 





MISS CAROLYN WELLS AND HARRY P. TABER, 
Authors of ** The Gordon Elopement.” 
sets forth the results frankly and fully. How suc- 
cessful he was may be judged from the following ob- 
servation set down at the end of the,seven years: *'I 
have grown younger, stronger, happier, with each 
year of personal contact with the soil. I am thankful 
for seven years of it, and look forward to twice seven 
more.’’ As Dr. Streeter is a man now past sixty, it 
will be seen that friendly contact with the soil has 
been fruitful of optimism and a cheerful faith, as it 
has of many other good things. And what the author 
of ‘‘The Fat of the Land’’ has done others may do 
who go about the work with the same determination 
and plain common sense. The path to success here is 
open to all; there is no mystery about it; the chief 
requisites are brains, energy, and perseverance, the 
same things that are required for success in any 
other sphere of life, with the difference that the re- 
wards here are larger and much more certain than in 
most other lines of human endeavor 
= 

"THE DELIGHTFUL and altogether inimitable hu- 

mor pervading ‘‘ The Gordon Elopement ”’ (Double- 






QC), 
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day, Page & Co.) 
finds its ample ex- 
planation in the fact 
that the book is the joint production of two such ex- 
cellent and well-approved humorists as Miss Carolyn 
Wells and Harry P. Taber. It is generally conceded 
that joint productions of a literary kind are apt to 
prove flat failures, as many have actually done, and 
the risk is especially great when humor, which must 
largely depend upon individual quality and flavor, is 
a leading factor in the combination. Nevertheless, 
true genius surmounts all obstacles and is a law to 
itself, as ‘‘The Gordon Elopement’’ conclusively 
shows. As for the title of the story, we have Miss 
Wells’s explanation that the word ‘‘ gordon’’ is an 
adjective, meaning running away with one’s wife. 
“‘ A gordon elopement is an elopement in gordon fash- 
ion, and the fact that the hero of the story is named 
Gordon is merely a coincidence.’’ Among the other 
characters are Miss Ethel Martin, of Columbus, O., 
who came from Columbus because she couldn’t have 
happened to come from any other place, and ‘‘ Joseph 
Rodman Payne,’’ a bewilderingly intelligent dog of 
the Umbagog House, Maine, who have to do with some 
surprising developments of affairs at this mysterious 
hostelry. 
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(400D ADVICE is proverbially easy to give and 

hard to take. The acceptability and the force of 
it depend always in a considerable degree upon the 
source of the advice, upon the character and life of the 
person or persons who impart it. The little book of 
friendly counsel to students, ‘* Not in the Curriculum ”’ 
(Revell), has the peculiar merit of coming from two 
recent college graduates whose identity is not revealed, 
but who speak from their own practical experience as 
to the dangers and temptations of college life. Added 
weight is given to their counsel from the assurance 
offered by Professor Henry Van Dyke, who writes the 
introduction, that the two graduates are personally 
known to him as young men who did their work in col- 
lege “‘ with serious industry and faithful endeavor,’’ 
and whose practice was as good as their precept. The 
counsel which these young men have here set forth 
touches such subjects as athletics, ‘‘ how to be pop- 
ular,’’ the use of money, disposal of time, purity, 
self-help, and practical Christianity. Counsel on these 
matters, and others, is given in a concise, straight- 
forward, manly fashion, free from cant and affecta- 
tion. The volume is not formidable in size, and there- 
fore will not greatly tax the time of boys and young 
men who may be invited toscan its pages, while a care- 
ful reading of it may do them an immense amount of 
good. Many a student must realize the need of a 
work of this sort. 











PECULIAR 


Photograph by S, P. Fields. 





AND REMARKABLE RAILROAD 


ENGINE OF A TRAIN ON THE DELAWARE RAILROAD PLUNGES INTO AN OPEN DRAW AT LAUREL, 
DEL., FALLING ON AND SINKING A SCHOONER AND KILLING THE ENGINEER. 
PASSENGERS AND SAILORS MIRACULOUSLY SAVED. 





ACCIDENT. 





CONFEDERATE VETERANS’ 


IMPRESSIVE PARADE OF FORMER WEARERS OF THE GRAY FROM ALL PARTS OF DIXIE 
THROUGH THE LAVISHLY DECORATED STREETS OF THE SOUTHERN CITY, AND 
AMID THE PLAUDITS OF CROWDS OF ENTHUSIASTIC CITIZENS. 
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REUNION AT NASHVILLE, TEND, 


Photograph by James EL, Clarke. 
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COLOSSAL STEAMER «BALTIC,’? OF THE WHITE STAR LINE—THE LARGEST VESSEL EVER BUILT. 7 



































THE NEW OCEAN MAMMOTH, LATELY PUT INTO SERVICE, IS 726 FEET LONG, HAS A TONNAGE OF 24,000, CARRIES 3,000 PASSENGERS AND A MILLION CUBIC FEET OF FREIGHT.— Priestley & Sors 
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AMERICANIZING THE SCHOOL TEACHERS OF PORTO RICO. 


LARGE DELEGATION OF NATIVE INSTRUCTORS, BROUGHT HERE FROM THE ISLAND BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, AND NOW AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY PURSUING A COURSE OF STUDY.—Sheldon. 
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THE MIKADO’S SOLDIERS THE WORLD’S FIERCEST FIGHTERS. 


FEARLESS JAPANESE TROOPS MAKING THEIR NINTH BLOODY ATTACK ON THE HEIGHTS OF NANSHAN, MANCHURIA, AND CAPTURING THEM FROM THE RUSSIANS, WITH GREAT SLAUGHTER 
ON BOTH SIDES.— Drawn by Frederic Villiers. 
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An American Woman’s 
Impressions of Japan. 


Continued from page 60. 

The sun was promising to set 
in a blaze of glory, and over 
against the southern sky there 
were the faint outlines of a very 
high mountain, which somebody 
said was Fujiyama. Now, 
everybody who has seen two 
Japanese screens has seen a 
picture of Fuji, because there 
is one on every other screen 
made in this country of screens. 
It is usually painted in a mar- 
velous glow of sunlight, majestic 
and awful in still, white solem- 
nity against a deep-blue sky, 
with perhaps a single long, thin, 
purple cloud cutting across its 
summit. That is Japanese art, 
and that was my mental vision 
of it, so it was hard for me to 
reconcile myself to the great, 
gaunt, mysterious cone wrapped 
in dim distance. While I stood 
looking at it, marveling and 
dreaming, the ship was moving 
slowly up the bay, and the sun 
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An International Love 
Affair. 


Continued from page 62. 


“‘To his gracious highness 


the reigning duca,’’ said the 
man. 

““Where does this duca 
live ?”’ 


** At the Castle Monta Rosa. 
But he owns all this country.”’ 
The man spread his hands in a 
gesture that swept the horizon. 

** And you came from him ?”’ 

“Yes, excellency.’’ 

“‘With orders to arrest me?”’ 

“* Yes, excellency.”’ 

“* For abducting my sister ?’’ 

“For carrying away against 
her will this most noble lady.’’ 

So much had Henry with 
much faltering managed in the 
language of the country. Now 
he turned to Doris, saying in 
English : 

“‘A plain game of hold-up. 
This is foreign life for you. We 
have been spotted in town, 
watched by the spies of this 
reigning thief of a duke until we 





was sinking over behind the 
hill-begirt town in the promised 
blaze of glory. A hundred rope- 
draped masts, with yard-arms 
outstretched between us and 
the shore, were silhouetted in 
fine black lines against a solid 
bank of orange and rose-lined purple clouds, while on 
the opposite horizon, painted in sharp contrast against 
a background of gleaming blue, were the two ends of 
a brilliant rainbow anchored in the sea, its arched 
centre fading upward into a rolling, low-hung mass of 
clouds the color of burnished bronze. 

It was the maddest riot of color I had ever seen. 
The rippling water in our wake caught the reflection 
of the wonderful blue to the eastward and turned to 
liquid sapphire, while in the midst of countless strange 
little craft and smokeless, black-hulled freighters, fly- 
ing flags from all points of the globe, stood one huge 
ship high out of the water, painted a glaring crimson. 
It was a picture to convince anybody of the truth of 
impressionism. We were standing still by this time, 
waiting for a number of little steam launches which 
came ‘‘kerchugging ’’ across the water from where 
Yokohama nestled in the greenery of the shore. They 
were the quarantine boat with the doctors, and a dozen 
and one little hotel launches looking for business. As 
soon as they were within speaking distance we shouted 
over the rail for war news. Was Port Arthur taken? 
No, not yet; but the harbor was completely blocked 
and Newchwang was evacuated. Brave little Japs! 
Was luck never to go against them ? 

The whole surface of the harbor was now covered 
with little sampans, swarming after us like ants after 
a huge lump of sugar as we steamed up inside the 
breakwater. They were the first sampans I had ever 
seen, and they were my introduction to the Orient. 
Little, awkward, flat-bottomed row-boats, they are in 
this particular harbor, propelled by a single oar at the 
stern, handled with a peculiar, graceful swing by half- 
naked coolies under huge cone-shaped straw hats. 
They had come out to get passengers from the steer- 
age, and almost before the little stairway had been 
let down the side of the ship they were alongside, and 
men, women, and children were dropping into them 
faster than one could count. 

“Do we go ashore in one of those?’’ I asked an 
old resident. 

‘* Well, you can if you want a lot of extreme novel- 
ty all in a heap,’’ said he; “‘ but I advise you to take 
a hotel launch.”’ 


PORTO 


1. H. E. Shaffer. 
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I’m sure that everybody who ever got his first in- 
troduction to the Orient from the eastward has had 
something to say about ‘‘my first experience in a 
jinrikisha.’’ Now, I had anticipated some such feel- 
ing as one experiences upon a first trial of some new- 
sensation device at Coney Island or in a midway plais- 
ance somewhere—anything from riding in a goat-car- 
riage to looping the loop—but I certainly didn’t ex- 
pect to be thrust into the little pull baby-cart exactly 
as I would be put into a hansom cab at Grand Central 
station in New York; but that is exactly what hap- 
pened, and before I had time to think, I was rolling 
over a smooth macadam street, with a big mushroom- 
shaped hat bobbing up and down between the shafts 

‘in front of me and a lithe, spindle-legged little figure 
in blue cotton tunic and tightly fitting drawers—not 
trousers—swinging rapidly and noiselessly along un- 
der it. 

The wonderful sunset had faded into a strange blue 
twilight and a soft breeze was blowing in across the 
bay. A thousand harbor lights began to dance and 
glow in every direction across the water, and up the 
curious little streets we passed one caught glimpses of 
countless bobbing bright paper lanterns and heard an 
unfamiliar, rhythmic, multitudinous ‘‘ chunk-chank,’’ 
“* chunk-chank,’’ of little wooden shoes. I wonder if in 
all the world there is a spot more charming to stran- 
gers’ eyes than this? I wonder when I shall ever 
again feel that little instant’s spasm of pleased sur- 
prise to find myself thus thrust out of the broad Pacific 
into a little fairy-book land, full of fantastic realities 
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DELEGATES FROM OUR WEST INDIAN DEPENDENCY TO THE RECENT DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION AT ST. LOUIS. 
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and quaint little people who look up at one and smile ? 
Alas! how soon the unfamiliar thing grows common- 
place. 

The graceful, strong young runner in front of me 
suddenly swerved to one side, and with a flourishing 
sweep deposited me at the entrance of a big hotel. I 
say deposited, because it is literally true. The kwra- 
maya puts the shafts down upon the grourd with a 
little thump, and if one doesn’t step out of the vehicle 
one is likely to spill out; while he stands making 
himself into two sides of a triangle to show you how 
much he will appreciate the tip he knows he is going 
to get—that is, if he has sized you up for an American. 

The hotel veranda was half-filled with representa- 
tives of every nation under the sun. There were un- 
mistakable Americans, with a delightful swagger. 
There were Englishmen faultlessly dressed, accompa- 
nied by the usual dowdy, sweet-faced English woman. 
I wonder if English women get themselves up the way 
they do for the sake of economizing, so the English- 
men may be the handsomest and best-dressed men on 
earth? They really are, you know, with apologies to 
the dear, dapper, jolly American, who wears his liberty, 
along with his heart, upon his coat-sleeve. There 
were Singhalese gentlemen in long dresses, with beauti- 
ful black hair caught up in tortoise-shell combs, sitting 
about smoking cigarettes. There were keen-faced, 
handsome, beautifully dressed Chinamen ; a couple of 
husky Germans in wide, light-brown suits, and some 
Japanese officers looking for all the world like little 
Frenchmen ; but I didn’t notice any Russians around 
anywhere. 

Before I had finished writing my name on the hotel 
register the greatest joyful racket I ever heard came 
rollicking through the air, and everybody jumped and 
ran out on to the broad veranda shouting ‘‘ Banzai !’’ 
Out of the blue darkness came a host of dancing elves, 
in long, close-clinging, wide-sleeved kimonos, each with 
a white paper lantern on either side of which glowed 
the big red ball of the Japanese flag. These were all 
glimmering and bobbing about on long sticks or wav- 
ing wildly in the air as their owners shouted ‘‘ Banzai !’’ 
like joyous demons. ‘‘Banzai !’’ answered the crowd on 
the hotel piazza. ‘‘ Dai Nippon Banzai!’’ (a thousand 
lives to great Japan !) and “* Banzai /’’ rang. out across 
the bay and was answered from a hundred little fish- 
ing boats and sampans. The little procession passed 
on up the street shouting and singing in happy aban- 
don, and we were left once more in the electric-lighted 
gloom, but with that strange, sweet feeling in our 
hearts which is the thrill of patriotism answering pa- 
triotism. For an instant I was Japanese, joying in 
their joy and believing with their belief that victory 
could not desert the pure white flag with the round red 


sun in its centre. ELEANOR FRANKLIN. 


The Sad, Old Story. 


++ [RINK DID it; God help me!’’ were the words 

which a Brooklyn man scrawled on an envelope 
recently before he fired the pistol that ended his 
life. The man had a prosperous business and a large 
family to whom he was devoted in his sober moments, 
but he became enslaved by the drink habit and saw no 
way to break the chains that bound him but by ending 
his existence with his own hand. ‘“‘ Drink did it ; God 
help me !’’ might well serve as a fitting inscription 
over thousands of other men who go down to ruin and 
death every year under a like enslavement. And yet 
there are those professing to have the well-being 
of the community at heart who would have the drink- 
shops turning out their grist of shame and misery not 
only for six days of every week, but on the seventh 
day also. 





THE POLITICS OF THE NATION, 


6. Dr. Antonio Molina. 
president of Democratic convention at Ponce which elected the delegates. —PAipps. 


left, and are arrested in this 
high-handed manner for dra- 
matic effect. These foreigners 
are great on gallery plays. It 
sounds better to say that ‘a 
ransom is demanded, ’ than to tell 
you to ‘ stand and deliver.’ But 
it’s exactly the same thing. Well, I’ll pay our ran- 
som, but you can just bet that when I am released 
I’ll carry this outrage to proper authorities. I'll 
make it hot for the robbers. They’ve tackled the 
wrong man this time.’’ 
(To be continued.) 


A Higher Public School Standard. 


|F THE public-school system of the Empire State, 

under the reorganized board of regents, can be 
brought and kept up to the standard set for it by 
Chancellor Whitelaw Reid in his address before the 
annual convocation at Albany, it will not only escape 
some of the sharpest criticisms leveled at it under the 
former régime, but will attain a degree of thorough- 
ness and efficiency hardly possible under the old plan 
of divided and often antagonistic control. Nothing 
could have been more emphatic, for instance, than Mr. 
Reid’s declaration that politics should be ruled out of 
public-school management in the future. ‘‘If the re- 
organized board of regents and the new commissioner 
of education,’’ he said, ‘‘ understand themselves and 
each other and their opportunity, they are firmly re- 
solved that their whole province is a realm in which 
politics shall never enter.’’ 

In equally forcible terms the chancellor declared 
against the cheapening of degrees, against the calling 
of ‘‘ fifty cents a dollar’’ in scholastic coinage. The 
over-valuation of examination papers as a test of work 
and proficiency was another point on which Mr. Reid 
had some sound and timely observations to make. 
The regents’ system of examinations has in the past 
met with deserved criticism on account of this very 
tendency. While retaining his belief in the utility of 
the present system of written examinations, Mr. Reid 
expressed the hope that something would be done in 
the way of “‘ reducing rather than magnifying the im- 
portance of mere examination papers as an unerring 
test of work.’’ The teacher’s examinations from day 
to day and the continuous work throughout the term 
he rightly regarded as of more value as tests of pro- 
ficiency than ‘‘the written replies, feverishly dashed 
down in a short examination paper in forty minutes 
on some dreadful day at the end.”’ Here, as we have 
intimated, Chancellor Reid put his finger upon one of 
the chief weaknesses of the system of uniform exam- 
inations instituted by the board of regents. Far too 
much stress has been laid upon them as tests of 
scholarship, and they have led to much unhappy and 
unwholesome cramming. If they can be conduct- 
ed in the future in the form and spirit indicated 
by the chancellor, all that is of benefit in these exam- 
inations will be retained and the evil in them practi- 
cally eliminated. 


7- Thomas E. Phipps, 


Lie Awake Nights ? 


A SIMPLE, PLEASANT REMEDY. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, taken just before 
retiring, quiets the nerves, nourishes the body, and in- 
duces refreshing sleep. Its benefits are lasting. 


A Stomach Specialist 


solved the problem. ‘‘ The New Philosophy ’”’ shows 
a permanent cure for stomach and intestinal troubles 
and neurastheygia. The book is free to sufferers. Ad- 
dress, with stamps, A. H. Swinburne, M. D., Sta. P., 
Marietta, O. During July and August at Hotel El- 
wood, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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FINISH OF THE $50,000 WORLD'S FAIR HANDICAP AT 8T. LOUIS—COLONIAL GIRL, POLLAK UP, HIGHBALL, THE SWIFT WINNER OF THE AMERICAN DERBY, AT CHICAGO, 
BEATING HERMIS, THE CHAMPION OF THE EAST.—Stark. WITH JOCKEY FULLER UP.— Wright. 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE VAST 


CAPTAIN D. H. MOON, JR., OF YALE'S SPIRITED CONCLUSION OF THE $27,000 AMERICAN DERBY, AT CHICAGO, HIGHBALL WINNING HANDILY IN THE RECORD W. E. ELAM, OF UNIVERSITY OF 
FRESHMAN CREW, AND THE TIME OF 2.23.—HIGHBALL, VALUED AT $40,000, LATER BROKE HIS LEG IN A RACE TEXAS TEAM, WINNER OF 
BULL-TERRIER TROUBLE, AT BRIGHTON BEACH AND WAS SHOT.— Wright. SOUTHERN RECORD AND CHAM- 
YALE’S MASCOT. oles PIONSHIP IN THE POLE VAULT 
Sedgwick. AND HIGH JUMP. 


GREAT RACE-TRACK DAYS IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
WINNERS OF B'G EVENTS AT ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO, AND THE ENORMOUS CROWD AT THE ENGLISH DERBY. 
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Jasper’s 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
LESLIE’s WEEKLY at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are placed 
on a preferred list, entitling them to the early de- 
livery of the papers, and, in emergencies, toansw’ ers 
by mail or telegraph. Address “ Jasper,”’ LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


OBSERVE that Mr. Harriman’s action 
in offering a new issue of Southern 
Pacific preferred to the stockholders in- 
stead of to a syndicate has been re- 
garded by certain financial writers as an 
evidence that railroad managers are 
no longer trying to enrich themselves 
through syndicate offers, but are willing 
that the shareholders should reap the 
profits that have heretofore gone so easily 
to insiders. I would like to give Mr. 
Harriman credit for his generosity and 
thoughtfulness in this matter, if I be- 
lieved that these were his compelling mo- 
tives, but the facts do not sustain that 
assumption. Mr. Harriman’s plan to 
help the Southern Pacific stockholders 
by inducing them to agree to an issue of 
$100,000,000 preferred stock ahead of 
their $200,000,000 common has not met 
with that enthusiastic reception which 
would have accompanied such a proposi- 
tion in the time of the boom, when every- 
thing went. It somehow has struck the 
stockholders that the dividends they have 
been expecting and have been more than 
half promised are left a good way further 
out of sight by the new proposition. 

Mr. Harriman has hastened to explain 
that the Southern Pacific resorts to the 
extraordinary expedient of issuing 7 per 
cent. preferred stock, to the enormous 
amount of $100,000,000, simply because 
it needs the money; or, in other words, 
‘* it needs a strong capital reserve.’’ This 
is a little queer, in view of the flowery 
reports sent out by financial writers who 
were aiding Mr. Keene to unload the stock 
during his inglorious effort to advance 
it, that Southern Pacific was earning from 
6 to 12 per cent. and that some of these 
earnings would be given to the stock- 
holders in dividends. I can write without 
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feeling regarding this matter, because, 
though sorely tempted by all the tipsters, 
high and low, on Wall Street to take 
a flyer in Southern Pacific when it was 
being boomed at 60 and upward, I 
didn’t see daylight ahead, and respect- 
fully declined. 

Mr. Harriman tells us that the wild 
rumors about the absorption of the Atch- 
ison system by the Southern Pacific 
are without foundation; the money he 
wants is not needed for that purpose, 
but the Southern Pacific itself requires 
it to pay its debts and to give it a suffi- 
cient capital reserve No financial syndi- 
cate, in these peculiar times, when money 
is so free and easy, apparently, and yet 
so difficult to obtain by heavy borrowers, 
stands ready to put from $40,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 into Southern Pacific se- 
curities—or, rather, into a loan with these 
securities as collateral therefor. It is 
safe to say that if any syndicate stood 
ready to undertake the job at a very lib- 
eral commission it could have it right 
quick. Mr. Harriman offers his scheme 
to the stockholders because no syndicate 
wants it or will have it. 

Boiled down, his proposition is that the 
stockholders shall put up the money for a 
preferred 7 per cent. stock—and even the 
7 per cent. is not guaranteed in the prop- 
osition—and that the company shall 
have the right of retiring the stock in 
five years. In other words, the South- 
ern Pacific is seeking a five-year loan at 
7 per cent. fromits shareholders. What- 
ever dividends they expect on their com- 
mon they must get inthisway. No won- 
der it is unsatisfactory, and less wonder 
that such a proposition as this, coming 
at the very time when the big operators 
and most of the financial writers are 
pointing out the evidences, so-called, of 
returning confidence in the bond and 
stock market, exercises a most depress- 
ing influence. Is there any mystery re- 
garding the hesitation of bankers to loan 
freely on new issues of railway and in- 
dustrial securities? Is it not clear that 
the ease in the money market is largely 
fictitious ? With each new railroad loan 
we are told that this is the last, but it 
proves to be only the latest, and as soon 
as one heavy borrower is out of the way 
another takes his place. If all the rail- 
roads and industrial corporations in need 
of funds should make their wants known 
at the same time, the remnant of confi- 
dence would disappear, rates for money 
would instantly advance, and the stock 
market would suffer. 

Those who talk about the return of 
good times have short memories. I have 
had experience with panics in the seven- 
ties, the eighties, and thenineties. Every 
great boom has been followed by a 
greater depression. No speculation in 
our history was wilder or more reckless 
than that of 1901 and 1902, and the 
penalty must be a depression as far from 
the normal level as the advance was above 
right and reason. Splendid crops will not 
alone suffice to change the situation. 
We have had big crops in bad financial 
years. The crops must be salable at 
remunerative prices, and then confidence 
in Wall Street will only be restored in 
part. Confidence is a plant of slow 
growth, and people with money will be 
inclined, for years to come, to put it in 
savings banks, local securities, or busi- 
ness enterprises, rather than to risk it in 
the whirlpool of Wall Street. 

It is true that during the past few 


' weeks investment securities have been 


purchased in some instances quite freely. 
These were purchases by heavy investors 

not the patrons of Wall Street, but 
men who represent financial interests, 
men who are looking for sound securities, 
and who are obliged to invest accu- 
mulations of capital which might other- 
wise be idle. The difference of a few 
points in the price of an investment bond 
is not of so much consequence to invest- 
ors of this character as prime security. 
They have abundant means to buy now 
and to keep buying until bargain-day 
comes, when they will be the freest pur- 
chasers in the market. There is cer- 
tainly little temptation for a small in- 
vestor to pick up gilt-edged bonds in 
Wall Street when they net him 4 per 
cent. or less if he be able to realize the 
same or a better rate of interest from 
his local savings bank, or a well-secured 
mortgage on property the value of which 
he is fully able to estimate and under- 
| stand. Wall Street never enthuses over 
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Hints to Money-makers 


the investor. It lovesa wild-eyed specu- 
lator, who buys because he loves to 
gamble, and who goes into Wall Street as 
many men go into a faro den or the race- 
track, simply to bet on the chances of the 
thing. 

In the long run Wall Street does only 
one thing to the speculator— it cleans him 
out. I+ seldom or never does this to the 
investor, because he buys what he knows 
is good and what he can afford to pay for. 
In stress of hard times his interest is al- 
ways paid, and in the boom period he can 
always get out with a substantial profit. 
Again and again I have advised my read- 
ers to take the investment side of the 
market always, to buy what they can 
pay for, to be satisfied with moderate re- 
sults, and to leave a little for the man 
who may come in last and who may pos- 
sibly stay in too long, as most of the Wall 
Street crowd did during their recent de- 
lirium-tremens era, from which the Street 


will not recover for some little time to 
come. 
“H.L.,”’ Hagerstown, Md.: The reduction in divi- 


dends made by a number of the industrials and rail- 
roads is a marked sign of a serious business depres- 
sion. Numerous other reductions and more passing 
of dividends may be expected this year than we have 
had since the panic of 1893. 

** Banker,”’ Indianapolis: 1. The best trust compa- 
nies in New York are not paying more than 2 1-2 
per cent., and most of them 2 per cent., on large bal- 
ances. 2. The deficit reported by the Federal gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year just ended was $41,000,- 
000, but this includes $50,000,000 for the Panama 
Canal and %4,600,000 loaned to the St. Louis exposi- 
tion. Deducting these, the surplus would have been 
a little over $13,000,000. Unless Congress restricts 
public expenditures next winter, the Treasury will 
fac ea larger deficit. 

*M.,”” Albany, N. Y.: 1. Schwab’s retirement 
from the directorate of the Steel Trust comes with 
a statement that he has sold his Steel shares. It 
will be remembered that not very long ago he pub- 
licly stated that he was the largest holder of the 
Steel Trust shares, and that he had not been selling 
his stock. 2. It is said that the heaviest owners of 
Amalgamated Copper are H. H. Rogers and William 
Rockefeller, of the Standard Oil, and that each has 
over 40,000 shares. This is not a controlling inter- 
est, by any means, as over 1,500,000 shares are out- 

tanding. 

“B.,”’ Bangor, Me.: 1. 
{ per cent. bonds authorized by 
Western is to be used to pay for extensive improve- 
ments. It would have been wiser for the road to 
have used its earnings during the boom period for 
this purpose, rather than to divert them to divi- 
dends on which the stock was sold to insiders. 
year ago sales were made at over 76 and increased 
dividends were promised. 2. The earnings of Sloss- 
Sheffield, for the last reported quarter, showed a de- 
crease of 54 per cent. net, as compared with the 
same period in 1903. Who would have predicte:| 
suc ha thing during the iron boom three years ago? 

Wireless,”’ Toledo: 1. I certainly do not advi-e 
the purchase of Marconi Wireless Telegraph stock 
if you are seeking investment. The exposure by 
the New York papers of the Franklin Everhart get- 
rich-quick scheme was what might have been 
expected. It is true that the promised weekly divi- 
dends of 1 or 2 per cent were paid for a little time, 
but this was only a bait to attract other purchasers 
of U.S. Cereal stock and similar “investments.”’ 
When will the public realize that millions of capital 
are seeking investment in Wall Street at 4 or 5 per 
cent. per annum, and that if any man can do much 
better than this on a sure thing he can find all the 
capital he can handle within the shadow of Trinity 
Cc ee h? 

’ Baltimore: 1. It looks as if the Seaboard Air 
ve. “would have to be refinanced or reorganized, 
and as if the stockholders would need a good lawyer 
to look after their interests when the speculative 
promoters now in charge of this corporation get 
ready to put their scheme through. 2. When one 
looks back at the promises made by the promoters 
and advocates of the Steel Trust and then refers to 
current earnings he must be amazed at the duplic- 
ity and depravity responsible for such a hideous 
distortion of facts. The more the Steel Trust grab 
is considered, the worse it looks. If stockholders 
would only combine, engage counsel, and go into the 
courts and compel an exposure of this gigantic im- 
position, several millionaires of the highest stand- 
ing would have reason to tremble, and perhaps to 


The new issue of $35,000,000 
the Norfolk and 


' settle. 


*F.,”’ Nashville, Tenn.: ’Frisco second preferred, 
paying 4 per cent., would be very cheap if the divi- 
dend were assured. The fact that this: road has 
been borrowing on a 7 per cent. basis recently, is 
sufficient evidence that its credit is not equal to that 
of the best. When great systems like the Southern 
Pacific and the ’Frisco are glad to get money on a 7 
per cent. basis, it shows organic weakness: and 
when bonds of asystem like the Rock Island, pay ing 
4 per cent., are seeking purchasers around 70, itisa 
sign that everything is not what it should be. Nor 
is it wholesome to find a7 per cent. industrial like 
Steel preferred selling between 50 and 55, and its 5 
per cent. bonds at 78. What will happen if one of 
these great railways or industrial systems comes to 
grief? No one can foresee, but the crash would drag 
down many others, and then, indeed, the bargain- 
counter would be open. 

“Sugar,”’ Bridgeport, Conn.: 1. I see nothing in 
the circular of Colton & Co., in reference to Amer. 
Sugar, that makes it look better to the investor. No 
report of its earnings, worth noticing, is ever given 
out, for President Havemeyer has told the stock- 
holders, virtually, that he does not propose to give 
them such reports. Brokers are constantly seeking 
to stimulate interest in certain stocks, but this is 
not done for love, but for money. Wall Street is on 
a cold-cash, and not a sentimental, basis. F.S. Col- 
ton & Co.sare not members of the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change. 2. Franklin Everhart, whom the postal 
inspectors are looking after, was one of the princi- 
pal promoters of the U.S. Electric Clock Company, 
and also of the New York Dash and Fender Company. 
The advertising for his Cereal Company was done by 
a couple of alleged Wall Street publications with 


high-sounding titles. No wonder that the credulous | 


swallowed the bait, and yet they had been repeat- 
w arned of the lure. 
m.”*s 


1. The retirement of Edwin Hawley | 


from the Southam Pacific need not worry any stock- 
holders of the latter. Hawley was formerly a freight 
agent of a Pacific railroad and was smart enough to 
get on the inside of the So. Pacific as general man- 
ager. When the boom came on he was one of sev- 
eral notable railroad managers who suddenly blos- 
somed forth as millionaire magnates of the first 
water. No abler manipulator has come to Wall 
Street in recent years. He was prominent in the 
Minn. and St. Louis, which recently suspended divi- 
dends, and also has a hand in Ia. Central and the 
Clover Leaf. 2. The Wabash has passed the 3 per 
cent. semiannual dividend on the small issue of 


' $3,500,000 debenture A bonds standing ahead of the 


. 
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$26,000,000 Bs. The Wabash has been spending a 
great deal of money on its Pittsburg extension, the 
effects of which will be shown, later on, in im- 
proved earnings, especially with recurrence of 
better times in the iron and coal trades. The deben- 
ture Bs are entitled to 6 per cent., if earned, and the 
owners have been threatening to demand an ac- 
counting. It has been intimated that the passing 
of the dividend on the As was occasioned by this 
action of the owners of the B bonds. The strength 
of the latter, under all the circumstances, is sur- 
prising. 
Continued on page 69 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. 


([NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “*Hermit,”’ LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 

HE uncertainties, the harassments, and 

the sudden and unexpected financial 
demands to which the members of the 
assessment and fraternal orders are con- 
stantly subject find an apt illustration 
in the recent action of the supreme 
council of the Catholic Benevolent Le- 
gion in suddenly increasing the rates paid 
by the organization’s members from two 
to three per cent. It is not surprising 
that this unexpected increase in rates 
has caused consternation throughout the 
order, and that it has been followed by 
threats of disruption and secession. It 
means, for instance, that a member of 
this society who has been paying $1.92 
twenty-four times a year for $2,000 in- 
surance must henceforth put up $3.88 at 
each payment, an increase of over forty- 
seven dollars a year, with no increase in 
possible returns. Since the vast ma- 
jority of the membership of this order 
are workingmen the increase is certain 
to make trouble and distress for them, 
and will probably result in driving many 
of them out of the order. And there 
is, it seems, no appeal from the council 
ordering this advance in rates. It is pay 
up, or get out. But this dilemma is 
likely to face the membership of an as 
sessment concern at any time. One of 
the chief officials of the Catholic Benevo- 
lent Legion in endeavoring to explain 
the increase of assessments gave away 
the whole case when he declared that 
what had happened to the legion must hap- 
pen, soon or late, with the other assess- 
ment societies. “*‘ The fraternal orders in 
England,’’ he said, ** were forced sev- 
eral years ago to do what we have now 
done.’’ The chief officers of the legion 
say that the whole trouble with fraternal 
orders is that they have not been col- 
lecting sufficiently large assessments to 
create a good reserve. They give as an 
example one of the largest fraternal or- 
ganizations in the world, which has had 
deficit of more than $600,000 in the 
last four months. Comment on this is 
unnecessary. 

6. a Bi: 
asa rule. 

‘*M.,’’ Mason City, Neb.: The expenses of its 
management are unusually heavy. 1 would prefer 
a orronges company. 

Rochester: The investigation of the Mu- 
weal Mn to which you allude is being conducted 
by the Canadian Senate. Vice-President Eldridge 
was called to testify and refused to disclose the 
salaries paid to the officers of the Mutual Reserve, 
and he was therefore reported to the Canadian Sen- 
ate as b contumacious witness. 

b ’ Dover, Del.: The decision in the case of 
the B: A a Life simply continues the injunction 
restraining that company from carrying out an al- 
leged voting-trust agreement. It is alleged that 
three financiers conceived the plan of acquiring the 
stock of the Bankers Life Insurance Company, with- 
out purchasing a single share of it. The case is too 


complicated for me to give all the facts in the brief 
space allotted to me, 


I only know that figures do not lie, 
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By using the ** GEM ®? aman shaved daily saves 


about $550 in ten years. Pleasant, quick, close 
shave. No cuts—little stropping. Always ready— 
mechanically perfect. English Cutlery steel blades 
—tested. Send for our FREE Booklet for shavers. 
Razor Complete, $2.00 
Morocco case, with two blades, $3.50 
Stropping Machine and Strop, $2.00 
Insist on the ** Gem ’’—at dealers or direct on receipt of price. 
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Two Links 


that connect the phenomenal 


success of 


Hunter 
BaltimoreRye 


with its precedence, preference 
and praise are its 
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Uniform Quality 


Universal Satisfaction 


all first-class cafes and by 
LANAHAN & SON, 


sold at 
WM, 


obbers. 


Baltiniore, Md. 
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takes off D 
nach, Fat Hi 
ur name and ad oO 
Chemical Cx Hall 
louis, Mo, for Free 
ickness. It reduces 


Suilding, St. 
eatment. Nostarving. No 
m5 to 10 lbs.a month, and is perfectly 


armless 


SHE was a widow whose husband died 
without life insurance and was compelled 
to —; but why give harrowing de- 
tails? Every man knows the privations 
and hardships which fall to a poor widow ; 
every loving husband has some life in- 
surance for her protection. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 
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The Best 
Advertising 
Medium is 


Leslie’s Weekly 
ASTHMA 


YOU WON’T CARE FOR ORDINARY 
CHAMPAGNE AFTER YOU TRY 
ONE BOTTLE OF 


C Q Q K S Sin acu 
CHAMPAGAIE. 
SERVED EVERYWHERE 


Positively Cured. 
Particulars free, 
Cure, 85 


Instant relief. 
Chicago Astlina 
Dearborn St., Chicago 
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| their stability were assured, 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from page 68, 
**M.,”’ Quaker Springs, N. Y.: “* Busted.” 
*“D.,”” Worcester, Mass.: Will make inquiries. 
’ Philadelphia: Preferred for one year. 
” Pittsburg: Continued for three months. 

““H.,” Denver: Preference continued for one 
year. 

“P.,” Wyanet, IIL: 
months. 

M.,’’ Canonsburg, Penn.: 
Wall Street. 
’ E. Stroudsburg, 
on my preferred list. 

“ Hartford,’ Conn.: I would sell at the first favor- 
able opportunity. Management too speculative. 

“HL,” Troy, N. Y.: I would not be in 
toact. Have little confidence in the management. 

“R.,”” Milwaukee: Preferred for three months 
I would leave it severely alone if looking for an in- 
vestment. 

_"S.,” Shaker’s Station, Conn.: Preference con- 
tinued for six months. I have referred your cour- 
teous suggestion to the editor. 

“Copper,” Montana: 1. Daly-West ranged last 
year from 30 1-2 to 48, and this year from 21 to 36 1-2. 
2. Gold. Too speculative. 3. No. 

“W.,”" Jacksonville, Fla.: Preferred for three 
months. 1. Your system is as good asany. 2. Any 
member of the New York Stock Exchange, but 
look out for pretenders. 

“ Pins,’’ Utica: 1. I would take a profit in such a 
market and patiently await another opportunity to 
buy. It is bound to come before election day. 2. I 
do not understand him 

*Y.,”’ Altoona, Penn.: 1. 
William and Pine streets, 
York Stock Exchange. 2. 
bucket-shop you speak of. 

“ F.,”’ Hazardville, Conn.: 
for three months. 1. Nothing is known about it on 
Wall Street. 2. Over-capitalized, but better than a 
good many others. 3. l agree with you. 

**st. L.. Preferred for one year. The earnings 
of the company, if properly reported, show an in- 
creasing and prosperous business. I would, how- 
ever, prefer to have my money in something else. 

“Iee,”’ Tremont, Penn.: 1. It looks so, if the 
warmth continues. 2. The earnings of Reading 
justify an advance, and investors are also mcre in- 
clined to support U. P. 3. I still believe that the 
market must decline before election day. 

“S$. S. S.,"’ Mass.: Che apne 
is temporary, gives big pec ulators an opportunity 
to work the market for a rise. Within a few weeks 
money will be in far more urgent demand to move 
the crops, and then the situation will be different 
¢ y, Penn.: 1. Members of the 
rating not known. 2. Mem- 
bers of the Con. Exchange. No rating given. 3. 
Jolin M. Shaw & Co., 30 Broad Street, stand well 
They are members of the New York Stock Exchange 
4 Bm es. 5. No 

J.,”” Hazelton, Penn. l 
eal Co. col. trust 5s are 
edged. Collateral trusts 
as first mortgages. 2. 
the management the 
mi und. 

Jack,’””’ New Yorl 
ilege on U nion Pacitie con 

1906 


Preference continued for six 
It is not dealt in on 


Penn.: I do not find you 


Spencer Trask & Co., 
are members of the New 
I do not recommend the 


Preference continued 


s of money, which 


‘G.,”’ Jamison Cit 
Stock Exchange, but 


The Va.-Car. Chemi- 
fairly good, but not gilt- 
are notas highly regarded 
But for lack of faith in 
stocks would be in better de- 


[he convertible priv- 
is is good until May Ist, 
fter that date the company can redeem the 
bonds at 102 1-2 and interest. The strength of the 
stock and the bonds indicates danger on the short 
side at present 

: : Philadelphia: Preferred 
Yes; all the financial papers are bullish and have 
been for the last three years. This is sufficient evi- 
dence that what they say is based on the inspiration 
of some one else, and that some one always has an 
interest in se lling securities 

** Alex,”’ Danville, Penn.: 1. It is natural that a 
mining property should lose some of its value with 
the constant extraction of its best ore. 2. I take no 
stock in the proposition or in the “guarantee.” 3. 
All fairly good. 4. Agricultural products, immi- 
grant traffic, and general passenger business. 

“R.,”’ San Francisco: 1. Until the earning power 
of the subway lines of New York are developed, 
Interborough stock must be 
speculative. It has only thus far declared a divi- 
dend of 2 percent. 2. From the investment stand- 
point at present, Del. and Hudson will have the 
preference. 3. The exchange would be commend- 
-, et 

. D. W.,”’ New York: Obviously itis risky to 
ae in a stock like Detroit So. preferred, which 
sold last year up to nearly 40 and down to 14, and 
this year from nearly 30 to3. A reorganization with 
an assessment is the natural expectation of such 
conditions. If I wanted a low-priced speculation 
or gamble for a long pull I would rather buy N. Y. 
Transportation, or even International Mercantile 
Marine, at current figures, not to speak of Amer. 
Ice common. 

“Bethin”’ 


for six months. 


The bonds of the Cuban republic, if 
would be cheap at 
prevailing prices. The ultimate destiny of Cuba 
is annexation to the United States, and if that 
takes place of course the bonds would be made 
pretty nearly first class, in all probability; hence the 
preference for them over the 6 per cent. Japanese 
bonds even at lower figures, but neither is gilt- 
we at present. 

T.,’’ St. Paul: Preferred for one year. Mention 
your ” pseudonym whenever you write. 1. Yes; 
about $2,000,000. 2. I am told it is somew what less, 
and will be wiped out if the summer’s business is 
good. All depends on the weather. 3. N. Y. Trans- 


portation has the franchise for Fifth Avenue. It | 
has also had an express business which it has just | 


leased to the American Express Company on a profit- 
able basis, I am told. 

“Y. R.,”” New York: I do not regard the rise as 
permanent. Manipulation is largely responsible for 
it. There are good reasons why control of all local 
traction interests in New York should be centred 
in one corporation, but no one except insiders knows 
what steps are being taken to thatend. It is the 
general belief that the opening of the subway will 
be detrimental to the earnings of the surface lines. 
Y ou must be guided by the situation as it develops. 

*M.,”’ Dayton, O.: On every side favorable re- 
ports regarding the earnings of U. P. are being 
given out, accompanied by tips to buy. Strong in- 
terests are supporting this stock and several others. 
Once before, on a similar rise, they sold short 
heavily and made a profit both ways. They are 
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INTEREST ON SAVINGS 


o AND TIME DEPOSITS 
PAYABLE JUNE ! AND DEC. | 
Ser 1 Us One Dollar 


To Open a Savings Account and we will Loan you 


one of these Hand 
PATENTED LOCK STEEL 


You can Bank 


some, Highly-finished 
SAVINGS BANKS 


< by mail with us at any time of the day. Money 


may be deposited tor a limited period of one, two or three years 
in which the Eccles Banking Company acts as Trustee and issues 
a Certificate of Deposit to the investor. 


$1.00 will open an account 
Write for particulars 


ECCLES BANKING COMPANY, ”<? Boston, Mass. 


Incorporated under the Laws of Massachusetts 


haste | 


regarded as highly | 
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powerful gamblers, but they keep little company, 
and it is impossible to know when they are ready to 
move, or how they will move. Caution on your 
part is therefore essential. Better take a small 
profit rather than a heavy loss. 

Kappa’”’ : Preferred for three months. Of course 
if the earnings turn out to be heavy the stock 
will strengthen. Insiders appear to have been pur- 
chasing it recently, and any demand in the bid price 
leads toa prompt rise. A hot summer will mean a 
great deal to the American Ice Company, especially 
if the hot days are protracted into fall, as they were 
last year. I am assured that the expenses of the 
company will be reduced by at least $250,000 this 
year. A Boston shop has been circulating all sorts 
of wild stories about the company, and has done so 
with much assiduity and at considerable expense. 
The stock only seemed to grow stronger, and on the 
decline insiders appear to be ready to pick up odd 
lots. 

“R.,”’ Raleigh, N. C.: In an active market, Read- 
ing common, U. P. common, Atchison, ’Frisco sec- 
ond, and K. T. preferred would all be attractive. 
The recent rise has been engineered by a clique of 
powerful speculators, who are ready to take up one 
group of stocks after another and thus stimulate 
outside interest in the market. They have tried 
this plan two or three times before, but rather un- 
successfully. For this reason I have advised my 
readers not to wait for the last dollar, but to take 


| their profits on each rise and await the next oppor- 


tunity to get in on a lower basis. We certainly have 
not passed all the dangers of the situation. The 
wheat, cotton, and corn crops are still indefinite 
quantities, the election is undecided, and the loans 
of the New York banks continue to rise to a danger- 
us - -eree. 

. P..”’ Elizabeth, N. J.: 1. I have repeatedly 
give n my opinion of Steel preferred. Every authori- 
ty admits that the condition of the iron and steel 
business is growing worse, and that the alleged 
pools are secretly cutting prices and openly seJling 
their products much lower abroad than at home. 
The American people object to this sort of business, 
and if they make their objections clearly known to 
Congress they will compel a revision of the tariff 
schedules in cases where they over-protect. I do 
not believe that the Steel Trust is earning the full 
dividends on the preferred, or that it will claim that 
it is earning themif proper charges for depreciation 
are made; but the fact that the dividends are cumu- 
lative may compel the continuance of the full divi- 
dend as long as a surplus applicable to dividends ex- 
ists. 2. Until crop conditions are better understood, 
a bull movement of any extent cannot be expected. 
3. Preferred for six months. 


Continued on page 70 


A light, 
stylish, speedy 


(iasoline 
Runabout 


Engine in front 
Bevel gear drive 
Wheel steerer 
Simple construction 
Easy to operate 


A type of car 
that appeals to 
those desiring a 
reliable gasoline 

runabout 


6 Horse Power, 


$650. 


ALLEN’S 


FOOT-EASE 


For Tired, Aching, 
Smarting, Swollen Feet. 


From a Railroad Conductor. 

‘*T am a busy man, but must take time to write 
you about Allen’s Foot-Ease. Iam a Conductor 
aud on my feet most of the time. My feet often got 
so sore I could hardly takea step. A friend gave me 
a box of Allen’s Foot-Ease and said it would cure 
me. I used all of the box but two envelopes and my 
feet are now O. K. and I forget I have feet. Itisa 
God-send to R. R. men. 

G. McCLURE, 5820 Superior St., Austin, Tl.” 
SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 
Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder. It cures 
painful, smarting feet and ingrowing nails, 
and instantly takes the sting out of corns 
and bunions. Sold by all Druggists and 
Shoe stores, 25c. Don’t accept a substitute. 


Trial package FREE. Address, 


Que SBC aod AllenS.Olmsted, 


Le Roy, N. z. . 
Genuine bears above signature. 


U.S. A. 


[ Mention this publication. ] 
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. CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
ae) in time. Sold by druggists. 
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A modern 


(iasoline 
Touring Car 


A powerful hill 
climber 
Each part as true 
to measurement as 
a chronometer 


Backed by the 
Pope reputation 


for quality 


Model B—like 


illustration — 


10 Horse Power, 


$1,200. 


Without tonneau, 


$1,050. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn, 


BRANCHES: 


New York 
Boston—221 Col Pr 
Chicago, Ill. —497 We ells St. 


idence, R.I 


Washington, D.C.—819 r4th St., N.W 
—15 Snow St. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—gog Arch St. 
San Francisco, Cal.—451 Mission St, 
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Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 





Sysey seer 
stimulant, 


leading dealers everywhere. 





who knows, knows tha Fe whiskey is the best 
verybody who knows ‘I, 
whiskey—for beverage, stimulant or other medicinal use. 


Harper,” knows the best 


Sold by 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Coatinued from page 69. 


“D. G..”” Asbury Park, N. J.: 1. Every honest 
movement in behalf of a stockholders’ committee 
should be encouraged. The jump in Ont. and West- 
ern came after the stockholders’ committee began 
to take steps to dissolve the trust. The jump in 
Amer. Ice came after the stockholders’ committee 

ried open some of the books and got a little inside 
nformation. The movement to secure a stockhold- 
ers’ committee of the Corn Products Company 
ought to be encouraged, and also the movement fora 
stockholders’ committee of N. Y. Transportation, 
one of the closest propositions with which the pub- 
lic has to deal. 2. Chic. Gt. Western no doubt suf- 
fers with all the other railways from the prevailing 
depression, and if this depression continues the 
2 1-2 per cent. semiannual dividend on the pre- 
ferred A will be jeopardized. 

“*O. and W.,”’ Trenton, N. J.: 1. During the boom 
of 1901 Ont. and Western sold at 40. The last an- 
nual report showed a little over 1 per cent. earned 
on the stock, largely derived from coal traffic. 2. 
The manner in which the Hawley interests manipu- 
lated the rise in Minn. and St. Louis was shown re- 
cently when the bid price of the common on the 
exchange was 25 and the asked price 50, and when 
there was fifty points difference in the bid and 
asked price of the preferred. This is the best evi- 
dence that the high prices were the result of ma- 
nipulation. 3. The marked decline during the past 
year in our imports of luxuries, including jewelry, 
champagne, silks, and velvets, evidences the fact 
that the business depression has hurt a great many 
among the wealthier class. 4. The Wis. Central 
voting trust terminated July Ist. - 

“W.E.,” Hartford, Conn.: 1. The reduction of 
the dividend on Lake Erie and Western preferred to 
1, instead of 2, per cent. semiannually was due to 
diminished earnings. As the Lake Shore and Michi- 

Southern own a majority of the stock, the re- 
uction will be reflected in the diminished earnings 
of these roads. 2. All the locomotive works in the 
trust, and the leading competitor of the latter, the 
Baldwin, are largely reducing their working forces. 
Locomotive common, at prevailing prices, has no 
particular attraction. 3. I compliment the stock- 
holders of the Amer. Car and Foundry Company on 
compelling the speculative management to abandon 
their audacious scheme, at the recent special stock- 
holders’ meeting, to intrench themselves in power 
by “classifying’’ the board of directors, so that 
only one-third could be elected each year. At the 
next annual meeting of this company the stockhold- 
ers should be represen by sufficient proxies to 
compel the election of one or more of their own rep- 
resentatives to the directorate. 

“*Steel,”” Mobile: 1. The retirement of Schwab 
fro the directorate of the Steel Trust marks the 
end o. his sky-rocket career as a steel king. The 
remarkable stories of Schwab’s tremendous ability 
and his enormous value to the Steel Trust when he 
was made its president were responsible for much 
of the sky-rocketing in which the stock indulged. 
Several dispatches of late have reported defalca- 
tions and suicides by victims of the Steel Trust. It 
is unfair to charge their ill fortune entirely to 
Schwab. The latter was only used as a handy tool 
by those higher up, and Schwab realizes this fact, 
for it is announced that he proposes to devote him- 
self to his Bethlehem Steel Company, and this is re 
garded as an intimation that the Steel Trust is t 
have competition in a new quarter from its formes 
president. 2. The dividend of 1 per cent. on Lehigh 
common, the first in ten years, is one of the good 
results of the strenuous action of the stockholders 
at the recent annual meeting, when they demanded 
that the managers either declare dividends or clear 
out. If stockholders would only realize the fact 
that, united, they can control the situation in al- 


nost any corporation, there would be an end to the 
unco game of Wall Street. 

**M.,”’ Savannah, Ga.: 1. Last year the Metropoli- 
tan Railroad, including its Third Avenue line, made 
a report which showed that above all its charges it 
was earning very little, and this report excluded 
the franchise tax in arrears, amounting to several 
million dollars. By some legal hocus-pocus this 
tax, levied under the State franchise law, has 
been dragged into the United States Supreme Court, 
simply for purposesof delay. The decision will be 
forthcoming shortly, and if, as is generally expected, 
it is adverse to Metropolitan, the latter will have to 
borrow more money to take careof itself. Each year 
an effort is made in the Legislature at Albany to 
take the life out of the franchise-tax law, but the 
public will not permit this, if it knows it. 2. Amal- 
gamated Copper not only fails to issue a report to 
its stockholders, but it refuses to give them informa- 
tion at the annual meetings. The heavy stockhold- 
ers who are members of the Standard Oil crowd 
take pains to keep away from these meetings, but 
they always have their sharpest lawyers on hand to 
look after their interests. I regard Amalgamat- 
ed, however, as no worse a blind pool than B. R.T., 
and, as it pays 2 per cent. dividends while the latter 
pays nothing, it is a safer speculation. 

“* A.,”’ Altoona, Penn.: 1. My prediction in refer- 
ence to the speedy passing of the dividend on Amer. 
Sar and Foundry has been realized. The papers that 
were booming these shares, when they sold at over 
40, a year ago, then declared that there was no 
danger of a failure to pay dividends on the common. 
The balance sheet for the year ended May Ist shows 
*hat the net earnings fell off about 50 per cent., 
compared with a year ago, and the decrease in the 
aurplus was about $1,500,000. This shows the extent 
of the depression in the railroad world. All the car 
o nd locomotive equipment concerns are suffering 
Severely from it. Amer. Car and Foundry, in my 
judgment, is not worth more than Steel common or 
Amer. Ice common. I would rather have 200 shares 
of Ice common than 100 of Car and Foundry com- 
non. You can draw your own conclusions. Of 
sourse I mean fora long pull. 2. If Reading is earn- 
‘ng 8 per cent. on the common it is worth a great 
deal more than T., selling around the same 
price. The,latter, according to the rosiest reports, 
is not earning 2 per cent. Fora long pull, between 
the two, I would take Reading. 3. I do not believe 
that Atchison common is earning or can earn 10 per 
sent., or that K. T. preferred is earning 8. 


NEw YORK, July 14th, 1904. JASPER. 
es a 


_In many cases of Asthma Piso’s Cure for Consumption 
gives relief that is almost equal to a cure. 


Mystifying. 


6 N°: sir,”’ explains the librettist ; 

**there is no German comedian 
in this show, because the scene is laid 
five thousand years ago, and at that time 
there were no Germans.”’ 

“‘Then,’’ asks the manager, ‘‘ how in 
the dickens do you come to have all the 
jokes that the German comedians always 
spring ?’’—Judge. 


Ar the exhibition of the California Fruit-Grower’s 
Association, at Chicago, the Sohmer Pianos were chosen 
*n preference to all other makes, thus again showing 
che high estimation in which these popular instruments 
are held by the public. 





Business Chances Abroad. 


WE have frequently called attention 

to the commercial museums es- 
tablished by Germany in various centres 
for the promotion of German trade, and 
have urged the adoption of a similar 
method for the extension of American 
trade in foreign parts. We may also 
learn something from Russia in regard 
to ways and means of acquainting the 
people of other lands with the quality of 
American goods. A Russian chamber of 
commerce has recently been established 
at Alexandria, Egypt, to aid in further- 
ing trade between Russia and Egypt. 
Every person living in Egypt engaged in 
trade$between Russia and that country 
is eligible to membership, and all the 
usual advantages and opportunities of- 
fered by such bodies are at their com- 
mand. A Russian scientific and com- 
mercial expedition is now in Mongolia 
for the purpose of promoting the com- 
merce of Russia therein. One of the 
largest commercial firms in Russia was 
permitted to accompany the expedition 
with samples of goods to ascertain the 
requirements of the Mongolian market, 
with a view of meeting its demands in 
the future. In the same line of enter- 
prise is the traveling sample exhibition 
which certain Austrian manufacturers 
have sent into Russia with men in charge 
who are familiar with the Russian lan- 
guage and the customs of the people. 
Japanese merchants are proposing to 
send out an exhibition of the same kind 
to visit all important centres in Siberia. 
And yet the American people, who boast 
of their ability to ‘‘ beat all creation,’’ 
have conceived nothing of this kind, and 
are making much less progress than the 
intrinsic merits of their goods justify. 

- 


PORTLAND cement has been made 

from blast-furnace slag for several 
years in various cement works in Ger- 
many, Luxemburg, and Belgium, and has 
yielded very satisfactory results, espe- 
cially in regard to quality. Negotiations 
are being carried on with some blast- 
furnace works with a view to the intro- 
duction of the slag-cement factories, be- 
cause the motive power for the cement 
works can be supplied by a blast-furnace 


gas motor with electric transmission, the 
rubble or waste coke from the blast- 
furnaces can be utilized in the cement 
kiln, and the principal raw materials 
namely, the granulated slag and the lime- 
stone—are close at hand. Portland slag 
cement has also some advantages over 
natural Portland cement ; for, while the 
yield from the raw materials when the 
former is used is about eighty per cent. 
the yield when the ordinary raw materials 
are used is seldom more than sixty per 
cent. As the cost of production per ton 
of raw materials is nearly equal in both 
cases, a saving of about twenty per cent. 
in fuel, labor, etc., is effected in the case 
of slag cement. 


Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to three new special pictorial 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
are invited toengage. A prize of $10 will be given for 
the finest St. Louis exposition picture reaching us by 
September Ist; a prize of $10 for the most accept- 
able Thanksgiving Day picture coming to hand by 
November Ist ; and a prize of $10 for the picture, ar- 
riving by December 4th, which reveals most satis- 
factorily the spirit of the Christmas-tide. These con- 
tests are all attractive, and should bring out many 
competitors. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 wiil be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is ep and in every rp pone care must be taken 

use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must beentered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.—All communications should be specifically 
addressed to “‘ Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.” When the address is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to ‘‘Leslie’s Maga- 
zine” or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIEB’s WEEKLY. 
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One Billion Dollars 
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‘¢Come back, Fido!’ or, The dog that didn’t. 





WILSON 
WHISKEY 


from the London Sketch. 














THAT’S ALL! 





Mammoth 





Cave 





One of America’s greatest 
wonders is located in Edmonson 
County, Kentucky, 90 miles south 
of Louisville. This Company has 
just issued a very interesting 
booklet of 32 pages descriptive 
of the Cave. This booklet is well 
illustrated with many fine half- 
tone cuts, is printed on enameled 
book paper and design on cover 
is in three colors and very at- 
tractive. If you want acopy send 
10 cents in silver or stamps to 


C. L. STONE, Gen’! Pass. Agent 


Louisville& NashvilleR.R. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
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A Sportsman’s Mecca. 


There is no more delightful place in the Western 
‘emisphere for out-door life and perfect sport with rod 
‘ gun than the famous Muskoka Lakes region of the 
lighlands of Ontario,” about 100 miles north of 
ronto. Canoeing is one of the many pleasures the 
trict affords. The Grand Trunk reaches it with ease 
omfort, whirling its passengers through some of 
® grandest scenery on earth. 
iandsome, illustrated, descriptive matter sent free to 
address on application to Frank P. Dwyer, 
: “9 Grane Trunk Railway System, 290 Broadway, 
A ork, 





ears 


Its least virtue is that 
it lasts so. 

Soap is for comfort and 
cleanliness. 

Pears’ soap cleanliness— 
perfect cleanliness and 


comfort. 
Sold all over the world, 


$25,000 made from one-half 
acre. Easily grown through- 
out the U. S. and Canada. 
Room in your garden to grow 
thousands of dollars’ worth. 











Roots and seeds for sale. Send 4c. for postage and get our | 
booklet A L telling all about it. McDowell Ginseng Gar- | 


den, Joplin, Mo. 





The Thousand Islands. 


SEND your family for the summer to one of the 
most delightful and healthiest places in America— 
namely, The Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence. 
Write to Mr. G. DeWitt, The Lotus, St. Lawrence 
Park, N. Y., for informationllas to rate and rooms. 





A Silent Pilot. 


NorTHING helps so much in the enjoyment of 
your vacation as a good map. It shows you the 
streams and lakes you can fish, the mountains you 
can climb, the places of interest you can visit, and 
the roads you can wheel or tramp. The Lackawanna 
Railroad has just issued a set ot colored maps on a 
large scale, showing the territory reached by its 
lines in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
These maps give every highway, post-office, trolley 
line and railroad, and are so bound that they can be 
conveniently carried in the pocket. They are in- 
valuable to automobile tourists and travelers, and 
should be owned by every one who wishes to be in- 
formed on the geography of these three States. The 
entire set in a neat cover may be had by sending ten 
cents in stamps to T. W. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 

The edition is limited. Write to-day. 








SOHMER 
— PIANOS 

















THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST | 
GRADE PIANOS 


NO POISON 
Has Ever Been Found in 
the Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- | 
Steel Ware. 


The BLUE LABEL, 
Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, pasted 
on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 

If substitutes are offered, 
write us. New Booklet Free, 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 
by the leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 





Only salesroom 
in Greater New 
fork. 


Sohmer Building, 
5th Ave., cor 22d St. 























TWENTIETH YEAR—1884.1904 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts and 


Empire Theatre Dramatic School 

FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President E 
From the New York Times, November 6, 1903. A 

“The students showed evidences of careful training. Come 
Managers are waking up to the fact that experience in OMPANY 
dramatic schools is of value, and year by year pupils are 
finding their way to the professional boards in greater 
num bers.” 

For full particulars apply to E. P. STEPHENSON, 

General Manager - - - Carnegie Hall 


HAY FEVER Ssx'rree.: 'P. tiarold Mayes, Ibuitalo, SY. 


GcHV63 GARE 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


OG REATAMERICAN 












aa OFFER 


IN a SAMPLE ORDER 

5O0c. TEAS of #5.00 and up- 
in the U.S. =< wards of Teas, Cof- 

Oolong, Eng. Brenkfast,Gun- fees, Spices, Extracts and 
powder, Souchong, Congou Baking Powder, we will 
weg = nga Hyson, ped re 20 Dn cent. 
Good Oolongs, Mixed and | ° SO DAY all express 
Eng. Breakfast, 25 & 30¢. 1b, | Charges, so that you may 
thoroughly test the quality 

We are selling the BEST | of the goods. This is a 


chance that is seldom 

25c. COFFEE | offered; it gives alla 

Good Roasted COFFEES, | chance to purchase our 
12, 15, 18 and 20¢, a Ib. | goods at less than cost. , 
For full particulars and prompt attention, address, 


MR. MILLER, Care of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 60. 


81 & 88 Vesey Street, P. 0. Box 289, New York. 






SPECIAL 























* GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 


—_ and Li Habit curedin1 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. to 20 days. No oan ail chad 
Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Obio. 






























 MIGHTIER yay THE SWOR 


5 SUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION ; 
GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER; NEVER SCRATCH 
OR sPuRT. 

Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALi- 
POINTED pens are ahead of all others 
FOR EASY WRITING. 

Assorted sample box for 2% cts. 


B. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William SI., New York, 


AND ALL STATIONERS. 


FEDERATION 
HOLDER 





Yt — , 
ia re 
me = QQ 6 SS LONDON 
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New York to Buffalo, via New York Central—Finest One-Day Railroad Ride in the World, 
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at St. Louis Exposition 













When tired and exhausted from sight-seeing, 
you will find nothing more reviving and refresh- r 


ing than ‘Schlitz.’ | | :. 


When the nerves need food, beer is the 
usual prescription. So in insomnia; so in 


nervousness. 


The doctor knows that malt and hops are 


Bane Ss PP se... 


nerve foods and tonics. He knows that pure 


beer is good for you. 


That is why he says ‘Schlitz.’ 






Schlitz Pale and Export Bottled Beers and Schlitz Famous Atlas Brand Draught Beer 





are on sale exclusively at- 







Administration Restaurant, located between the Forestry, Fish and Game 


and Administration Buildings. 







Fleischman’s Vienna Restaurant, located in the Model City, north of 


east corner of Manufactures Building. 






Schlitz Export Bottled Beer and Schlitz Wiener Draught Beer are on sale at— 







The Firmin Michel ‘*‘Hot Roast Beef Sandwich” Cafe, located in 
the Philippine F.xhibition. 






Government Restaurant and Cafe, conducted by Firmin Michel, located 






northeast of the Liberal Arts Building. 













The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous. 


